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Chapter I. 

LITTLE BOBBY'S PETITION. 



C Because you need Him day and night, 

^ To shield you with His arm. 

To help you always to do right. 
To feed your soul and give it light. 
And keep you safe from harm. 

" Ticket the little chap, and direct him to 
Wimborne station, to be left till called 
for; I sends the money for the journey^ 
two shillings and eleven pence, and the 
penny what's over to buy food by the way^ 
he's to come fourth class, and to bring all 
he has in the world." 

" Well, I never did read the like to that 
in all my born days, a pennyworth of 
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2 PRAYER. 

wittles to keep a great boy like that going 
for six hours ; and to take all he's got along 
with him, which is just nothing ; and to be 
left till called for, for all the world like a 
heap of baggage," and the speaker, a very- 
poor but a very good-tempered looking 
lac|y, paused to take breath, after having 
given vent to her feelings of indignation, 
and proceeded to wipe her face with her 
apron. Then she folded up the letter which 
had so roused her ire, and laid it down upon 
the table before her, whilst her little boy, a 
nice-looking little fellow of some eight or 
nine years old, gazed up into her face, and 
said, " Mother, is it Bobby what's to be left 
at the station till called for ? is he to go 
away ?'* 

" Yes, my dear, his uncle have sent for 
him ; oh ! how I wish we could keep the 
poor little chap with us ; he aint much 
better than a little heathen, but we might 
have taught him, and made something of 
him." 

Oh, mother ! why can't he stay }" 
Because 'twas that poor dying thing's 
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LITTLE bobby's PETITION. 3 

last words to me, as how he was to be sent 
to her brother's in Wimborne ; the wishes 
of them as are gone are sacred, Frank ; he 
must go, poor little lad ; but I don't like 
the letter, my heart aches, it do, for the 
friendless little fellow." 

Just one short week before my story 
begins, one dark, cold, tempestuous nignt, 
when the wind howled, and the rain came 
down in torrents, and the sea roared in the 
distance, there came to the door of honest 
Widow Burton's cottage a low timid knock. 

The summons was answered by little 
Frank, and the next minute his voice was 
heard saying in loud frightened tones, "Oh, 
mother ! mother ! come here ! there's a poor 
woman and a little boy, dying." 

The lad's words proved too true as 
regarded the first part of his statement. 
Mrs. Burton hurried to see what it all 
meant, and there she saw a poor creature, 
whose hours were evidently numbered, 
standing there, all travel-stained and weary, 
with a strange light in her dark eyes, and 
a flush of excitement upon her poor, 

B 2 



4 PRAYER. 

hollow, sunken cheeks ; by her side, awe- 
struck and wondering, stood a little boy, 
somewhere about Frank Burton's own age, 
looking up wistfully into the kind face that 
was bent so pitifully and tenderly upon his 
mother. 

" Oh, ma'am ! we saw the light, and we 
knocked to know if you would give mother 
a glass of water ; we've walked ever so far 
to-day, and we never seems to get one bit 
nearer Wimborne." 

" Wimbome, poor child ?" and honest 
tears stood in the widow's eyes, "why it's 
three hours on by express train." 

A groan from the poor suffering woman, a 
thin, wasted hand laid upon Mrs. Burton's 
strong arm, a look at the boy as though she 
would fain have pity for him, and the 
wanderer fell down in a swoon at the 
cottage door. They laid her, all wet and 
miserable as she was, in the good widow's 
bed, and all through the night the worthy 
woman sat by her side and watched until 
the end should come. Never once did she 
open her eyes, all through those long, weary, 
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hours ; the parish doctor was summoned, 
and said in all probability consciousness 
would never return, and she would die, and 
make no sign. 

But, as the morning dawned, the fast- 
closed eye-lids were raised, and the dark 
eyes wandered restlessly, and the parched 
lips framed but one word — " Bobby." 

"He's there, my dear, asleep at your side, 
shall I waken him .?'* 

" No, no ! But here's the address, when 
I'm gone write to my brother and tell 
him ;" and out of the ragged folds of her 
dress the dying woman drew a dirty piece 
of paper, on which was scrawled the words, 
" Thomas Page, Mason, Wimborne." 

" You wishes the child to go there, my 
dear .?" 

" Yes, he's all I have ; all the others has 
gone." 

"Very well — ^now shall I say a prayer 
for you ?" 

A look of agony, an expression of utter 
despair, came over the dying face, and 
words that sounded like " too late " came 
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in thick, almost unintelligible accents from 
the dying woman's lips ; but she joined her 
hands, and Widow Burton knelt and said 
the words of that one prayer which asks 
for all that we can want in this life or in 
the life to come; and ere she got to the end 
of it the poor weary soul had gone from 
earth to receive the reward of her deeds/' 

Dark and dreary, and full of sorrow, and 
it may have been of sin, had been the days 
of her life ; but Jesus showed mercy to the 
penitent thief, and at the last the poor 
woman may have asked that her trespasses 
might be forgiven, and He Who is most 
merciful may have heard and granted the 
prayer. 

They told Bobby, when he awoke laie 
that morning, that his mother had been 
taken away ; he cried very much, poor lad ! 
but the bright fire, and the nice warm food, 
seemed to console him considerably, and he 
got quite communicative about his past 
life. 

Father had been drowned at sea, he was 
a fisherman, and then mother fell ill, and 
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couldn't work, and he, Bobby, used to go 
out into the streets and beg ; they were 
very nearly starved — ^and then one day 
mother told him they was going a long 
journey, all the way to Wimborne, to uncle 
Thomas. 

So they left Seaford, and had been 
walking for a great many days, he didn't 
know how many, but his shoes were pretty 
good when he left home, and he had none 
at .all now ; and as he spoke Bobby lifted 
up his dirty naked foot in corroboration of 
the truth of his statement. Then he went 
on with his tale. 

" Mother got worse and worse every 
day," he said, and at last that night they 
came to the cottage; she said she must 
have a drink of water, or she should drop, 
so Bobby saw the light and knocked, and 
they knew the rest of it, and now she had 
gone, and he was all alone in the world. 

And the childlike grief burst out afresh 
at the thought of his utter loneliness. 

" God will take care of you, if you pray 
to Him, Bobby," said Frank. 
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But poor Bobby only shook his head ; 
he had never been taught to say a prayer 
in all his little life, he did not understand 
what it meant, or the comfort it might bring 
him. He sat on in the chimney corner, 
very quiet and silent, during those next 
two or three days ; and then, dressed in 
some of Frank's clothes, he stood at his 
mother's grave, and only knew that they 
were putting her into the ground away 
from his sight; and again the poor little 
fellow sobbed as though his heart would 
break. 

On that evening, when the boy had gone 
to bed, came the answer to the letter which 
Mrs. Burton had written to Thomas Page, 
telling him of his sister's death, and begging 
him to tell her what was to be done about 
Bobby. 

We have seen the directions which were 
sent, and heard the good widow's lamen- 
tations over the poor little fellow's probable 
future. He was to go off the next morning, 
to be directed like a heap of baggage, with 
his pennyworth of provisions, and left at 
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Wimborne station until called for — there 
was no help for it, nothing for the good 
woman and Frank to do, but to load the 
boy with bread and cheese, and cakes and 
apples, to take him to the station, and beg 
him to learn to write soon, so that he 
might tell them how he was getting on. 

Big tears were streaming down Bobby's 
cheeks ; somehow he had been very happy 
during those last few days, although mother 
had been taken from him ; Widow Burton 
and her little boy had been very good to 
him, and he had not been cold or hungry 
as he used to be, so cold and so hungry that 
sometimes he could scarcely move, and 
many a time he thought he should have 
dropped, as he went on that long journey, 
trudging by his mother's side. 

"Bobby," said little Frank, "I wish 
you'd just try and say a prayer — just one 
'Our Father,* every morning and every 
evening ; do you know it would make you 
ever so much happier; I'd like to think you 
was doing it ; and I tell you what it is, I'll 
do it for you ; and the bright boyish face, 
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• 

which had been looking very sorrowful at 
the thought of parting with his companion, 
relaxed into a pleased smile, as Frank 
thought of this way of helping Bobby in 
his troubles. 

" What is it to pray }" said the orphan 
boy, " I don*t know the way, no more than 
I does to write — perhaps theyll learn me 
both at the same time." 

Frank looked dubious. 

" It's in church we learn to pray, Bobby, 
the parson says ' Our Father,' and we say 
it after him; if you'd go there you'd soon 
learn to say it, 'taint at all hard, and oh ! 
it's so good ; if I had known you couldn't 
say it I might have learned you all these 
days ; but it's too late now, only, Bobby, 
please don't forget it, for it will make you 
ever so much happier." 

Bobby had no time to answer, a loud bell 
rang, porters hurried hither and thither ; he 
was pushed into the fourth-class carriage, 
received WidowBurton's parting injunctions, 
to take care of his ticket, to eat a good 
dinner, and mind not to move from 
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Wimborne station until- someone came to 
fetch him away. Then the shrill whistle 
rang through the air, Widow Burton and 
Frank turned sorrowfully away, and the 
little tearful face watched them, as long as 
they remained in sight, from the window of 
the railway carriage. 

It was a long, wearisome journey to 
Wimborne ; Bobby was very tired ere it 
came to an end. At last a friendly guard, 
an acquaintance of Mrs. Burton's, came and 
opened the door, and said, " Now then, my 
little man, look alive ! here we are !'* 

" Please, sir, is this Wimborne r said the 
boy, timidly. 

" Yes, of course it be, don't you hear me 
telling of you to get out .?" 

" I didn't think that was what the porters 
said," answered Bobby, apologetically, " it 
sounded like some other name." 

And certainly it required some one very 
well skilled in interpreting the very peculiar 
language of the railway porters to discover 
that the warlike whoop which proceeded 
from their lips was intended for Wimborne. 
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Poor Bobby bundled out as fast as he 
could. His old clothes were tied up in a 
pocket handkerchief, and he was attired in 
some cast-off garments of Frank's, which, 
truth to tell, somewhat incommoded him, 
as they were very tight about the knees 
^nd arms, and he was afraid that if he 
moved at all quickly they would burst, and 
then what should he do ? Up and down 
the platform of the station the poor little 
boy walked, feeling very lonely, and sad, 
and weary, and heartily wishing himself by 
the bright fire in the widow's cottage. 

" Where be you bound for, my lad ?" said 
a good-tempered porter. 

" Please, sir, I'm to be left till called for, 
my uncle's coming for me by and bye." 

The man smiled. 

" Come and warm yourself a bit, my boy, 
they sometimes doesn't claim baggage for 
a long time;" and Bobby was very thankful 
for the kind offer, and his spirits rose a 
little, as he sat by the fire in the porter's 
room. 

" Hollo !" said a rough voice, " is there a 
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chap here called Robert Duncan ?*' 

" If you please, that's my name — I'm 
called Bobby though," and very timidly 
our poor little hero stood before a great 
bearded man, who had anything but a 
pleasant expression upon his face. 

" So you're Bobby, be you ? Can you 
work, lad r 

"I've never tried, sir; please be you 
uncle Thomas .?" 

" Yes I be — ^but I promise you I'll make 
you earn your salt. Where's your 
luggage r 

" Here !" and with an air of triumph, 
Bobby held up the pocket handkerchief 
which contained the rags of which he had 
been divested in the widow's cottage, and 
which she had told him, with something like 
a malicious smile upon her good-natured 
face, he might tell his uncle were all he had 
in the world, and he had brought them in 
obedience to his written order. 

Something very like an oath escaped 
uncle Thomas' lips, but seeing the porter's 
eyes fixed upon him with an expression in 
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them that told of great contempt, he 
contented himself with taking the boy's 
hand, and dragging him along. 

It was a wretched home to which the 
rough man conducted Bobby ; dirty and 
miserable as had been that one room at 
Seaford, where he had lived with his mother, 
it was nothing to this. There had been the 
fresh sea breezes always there — here the air 
was noisome and foul in no common 
degree, and a miserable-looking woman 
and four or five ragged children crowded 
round the dying embers which burnt feebly 
in the miserable grate ; and from without 
sounds of fighting and quarrelling, and 
coarse jests, and profane oaths burst upon 
the little boy*s ears. 

" Here, mother, here's Lucy's child, Bobby, 
come with nothing but the clothes he has 
on his back, come to live upon us ; I'd 
never took him if I had known it ; I've a 
mind now to send him back." 

" Where .?" said the woman, in a tone 
that had in it something of kindness, 
something it may have been of pity for the 
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poor little boy, brought into that miserable 
life, of which none knew the horrors better 
than herself. 

" Where ? Why to Seaford workhouse 
to be sure, the lad was born there, they 
must take him in — but 'twould cost a lot of 
money ; he must stay and work, do you 
hear, sir.?" and the brutal man raised his 
fist with threatening violence, and shook it 
in Bob's face. 

" I'll try, sir," was the meek answer, " I'm 
very strong, mother used to say so." 

'* Come and sit down, my dear," said 
Bobby's aunt, "we've nothing for tea to- 
night — I've had no work, and father had no 
money for me, and the folks round wont 
give us no more credit." 

" Thank you," answered Bob, " I had a 
good dinner." 

Whereupon the five little creatures who 
had stared before stared all the harder now, 
probably to see how a boy looked who had 
enjoyed that to them unknown luxury of a 
plentiful meal. 
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" Why didn't you bring us some ?" said 
the eldest at last 

And Bobby blushed. He was an un- 
selfish little fellow by nature, although he 
had never been properly taught, never 
made to see that to give up to others was 
pleasing in the sight of God. 

" I would if I had thought of it," he 
answered, '* I needn't have took so much 
myself — next time I gets anything given 
me I'll bring it to you." 

" I hopes it will be soon," said echoes of 
small voices, "for we're always hungry, 
aint we, mammy ?" 

And poor mammy could only stroke the 
little white heads, and say, "Yes, my dears, 
I think most days you are." 

All that evening the children cried for 
food, and the mother had on her face that 
piteous despairing look which none but a 
mother's face can wear, when her little ones 
crave for what she has no power to give 
them. 

Night came at last ; Bobby was very 
thankful when the little querulous voices 
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were hushed in sleep, and he lay on the 
hard floor, and thought of Widow Burton 
and Frank, and then it was his turn to cry 
and feel very unhappy. 

" Bobby, I wish you*d just try and say a 
prayer, just one ' Our Father,' every 
morning and every night, 'twould make 
you so much happier." 

With strange distinctness little Frank's 
words came back to the boy, as he tossed 
to and fro upon his hard bed, and looked 
out of the window upon the moon and the 
stars shining in the wintry sky. 

"Pray to God, Frank said," he mused, 
" and God lives up above there, above the 
moon and the stars. And what does 
praying to Him mean? Oh! I wish I knew, 
I wish I could ask Him to take care of me, 
and to make me happy, but I don't know 
how to ask Him ; He would never hear a 
little child like me ; and yet, oh ! yet I 
wants Him so much.'^ 

The cry of many a weary heart poor 
little Bobbyi the craving of many a sad 
spirit, tossed hither and thither upon the 

c 
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wild rough sea of this troublesome world, a 
cry always answered at last, heard, although 
it may be after many days, by "Our Father, 
Which art in Heaven." 

Oh, yes ! little Bobby wanted God there, 
wanted Him more than ever as time went 
on, and he was taken by his cruel uncle to 
work, and made to do things which over- 
taxed his strength sadly, and made him feel 
many and many a time as though he must 
lie down and die, as mother had died. 

But he never complained, never mur- 
mured; beaten, half clothed (Frank's suit 
had been taken from him and his old 
clothes restored to him), almost wholly 
starved, he was always ready to help his 
aunt to takecare of those five miserable little 
ones, always willing to do an errand for her, 
as she sat stitching away at some slop- 
work, for which she was very ill-paid, and, 
which was all she and her children had to 
depend upon, for Thomas Page never 
brought home any money to his poor wife. 
Every Saturday night, and all through 
Sunday, his earnings were spent at the beer 
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shop, and those poor creatures in that 
wretched home had no one to comfort them 
in their sorrow. 

Sometimes Bobby had a crust given him 
by a compassionate neighbour, and, true to 
the promise he had made on that first 
evening when he came amongst them, he 
always carried it home and divided it, 
sometimes into sadly small portions, 
amongst those five little mouths. 

It was Sunday in Wimborne, and Bobby, 
in all his rags, had wandered into a part of 
the town where he had never been before 
for a walk — anything to get out of that 
close room, which somehow seemed to be 
taking the life out of him ; oh! how he 
longed for a sight of the bright blue sea, how 
he longed to hear little Frank talk about 
the great good God. 

"He don't care for me,*' thought poor 
Bobby, " He don't see me. He lives too far 
away, and I can't make Him hear ; I don't 
know how to pray, oh! how I wish some- 
one would teach me." 

And for an answer there came through 

c 2 
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the soft spring air the sweet, joyous music 
of church bells. 

A gleam of light was on the little face, a 
hope that seemed to shine upon him as 
from a distance was in his blue eyos. 

" Frank said *twasn't at the writing school 
we was to learn to pray," he mused, " 'twas 
the parson in church who was to teach us ; 
that's church, them bells — I mind how they 
used to ring at Seaford, but mother said 
'twasn't for the likes of us to go there, but 
I must go now, I must see the parson and 
ask him to teach me ; Frank said 'twould 
make me happy, and oh ! I'm so unhappy." 
And big tears coursed each other down his 
dirty, begrimed little face. 

And Bobby went on through the streets, 
following the sound of those soft bells, 
until he stood before a beautiful church, 
into which crowds of people were entering, 
some of them grand ladies and gentlemen, 
others very poor and ragged,* almost as 
badly off as our poor Bobby himself, but 
they all went in and sat tc^ether, and 
Bobby went in with them. Then there 
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came into the church numbers of people, 
men and boys, all dressed in white, and 
they spoke in a strange tone, all as with 
one voice, Bobby did not know what it all 
meant at first — and then after a very few 
minutes came the words which Frank had 
used—" Our Father." 

The little boy heard no more, or rather « 
understood no more, but that was enough ; 
he must go to the parson, and ask him to 
teach him how to pray — ^to say those words 
which Frank had said would make him 
ever so much happier. 

He stayed on all through the service, and 
listened to the beautiful music, and a strange 
peace came into his little heart, and then 
he saw the people going away, and he was 
very very sorry, he wished he could have 
stayed there always, for he had never heard 
anything half so grand or solemn before. 

At the door stood a kind-looking old man, 
whom Bobby had seen moving about the 
church during the service, he went up to 
him and said, " Please be you the parson ? 

" No, my lad, I can't say that I am 
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" Where be he then ? I wants him." 

" You can't see him just now, and if it's 
for anyone that's sick, you'd best leave a 
message." 

** No 'taint that — I wants to speak to 
him myself, I wants him to teach me to 
pray, to say one * Our Father ' every night 
and every morning, like Frank told me to." 

The old man smiled. 

" Come here to-night, after service, my 
lad, and I'll take you to the vicar after the 
service — ^u'ait for me at this door." 

And Bobby went home to that miserable 
room feeling that some good thing was 
coming to him. 

" Aunt," he said, " the parson's going to 
teach me to pray, and then I'll ask God to 
be good to you and the little ones." 

The poor woman hardly seemed to heed 
the words, for a long long time she had not 
known what it was to seek for help amid 
her troubles where alone it is to be found. 
The sorrow that God sends to bring His 
children near to Him had taken her further 
from Him — ^there had been a time when 
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she had known how to pray, but she had 
forgotten it all now, and she had never 
taught her little children to ask their 
Heavenly Father to give them their daily 
bread. 

It seemed a long time to little Bobby to 
wait until evening came ; the long hours of 
the afternoon wore on, and then, washing 
his face and hands cleaner than they had 
been for many a day, the boy went out 
again into the streets, and wended his way 
to the beautiful church, to hear them say, 
" Our Father," and to learn to say it with 
them. Again he knelt, and heard the 
words which came to him with a strange 
feeling of comfort in them ; again the 
glorious music sounded on his ear ; and 
then he sat and listened to the preacher's 
words, and heard all that wondrous tale of a 
Saviour's love. 

Once more he stood by his old friend the 
verger, and in another minute, looking very 
red and shy, he was ushered into the vestry, 
and into the presence of the vicar. 

" What is it, my little man ?" and the 
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loving, kind, &tfaerly voice re-assured 
Bobby. 

** If you pleas^ you be the parson, baint 
you.^ 

" Yes, if you like to call me so." 

" Then please would you learn me to 
pray ? Would you learn me to say * Our 
Father/ and to ask God to take care of 
me ? I aint happy, and Frank said 
'twould make me happier." 

A smile full of kindness was on the good 
priest's face. 

" My little man, you shall be taught all 
you want to know. Can you come to the 
night school at eight o'clock every evening.^ 
The good sisters who go there to teach the 
boys will teach you to pray to God." 

" Yes, sir, 1*11 come after my work's done, 
as soon as I can ; I'm sometimes tired of 
evenings, and sleepy like, but I must learn 
to pray to God — I must come." 

And then the vicar asked Bobby a few 
questions, and soon he knew the whole of 
the poor little fellow's history. 

I cannot in this story tell you how in the 
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weeks that followed the little boy was 
taught how the good God in Heaven hears 
all the prayers that His own baptized 
children offer Him from their homes on 
earth, however poor and wretched and 
miserable those homes may be ; how he 
learnt step by step all the blessings that 
had been given him, but how he was told 
that unless he knelt every morning and 
evening, and asked his Heavenly Father to 
take care of him, that loving, watchful, holy 
love would be taken from him — ^he knew 
the words of the divinely-taught prayer 
now, and in that dirty, crowded room^ 
which was all the home poor Bobby had,, 
he knelt apart morning and evening as he 
was told to do, and said those words which 
Jesus left behind Him for all His children 
to use for evermore. 

Every day his uncle grew more cruel, his 
poor aunt more helpless, and the children 
more refractory. But the boy was very 
happy, for he would take his troubles to 
God and ask for help — and he ' knew that 
far far away as that blessed home of God 
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which we every one of us ought to say our 
daily " Our Father." 

The next night Bobby did not appear at 
school, and Sister Ruth sought him out in 
his wretched home. 

She found him lying on the bare floor, 
his head supported by an old wooden stool, 
and round him were his three little elder 
cousins, and the words he was teaching them 
were the words of that perfect prayer which 
he had only learnt himself during those last 
few months. 

" My dears, I think Fm going away, but 
when I*m gone, you'll say, *Our Father' 
every day, and be sure 'twill make you 
happier, as it has made me." 

And as Sister Ruth stood in the door- 
way and watched the scene within, she saw 
the poor sorrowful-looking woman, who had 
not prayed for so long, fall on her knees 
and follow the old familiar words, as the 
child's voice spoke them. Surely Bobby's 
**Our Father" was the dawning of a 
brighter day in that wretched home. 

For a long time Sister Ruth sat by the 
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child's side that night, and spoke to him of 
the Heavenly City, to which she saw he 
was fast hastening. 

" Bobby," she said, " where is your pain V* 

" I don't know, sister — only I'm so tired, 
and it's so hard to breathe." 

Indeed it was in that close atmosphere, 
redolent of all that was filthy and impure. 

" My dear, do you think your friends of 
whom you have told me so often would 
take care of you for a little time ?" 

Bobby's eyes were bright as he answered, 
" Mrs. Burton and Frank ? Oh, yes ! 
they'd have kept me then, but they 
promised mother to send me here. Oh, 
Sister Ruth ! 'twould be too happy, too 
good." 

In two days all was settled — a letter was 
written to Mrs. Burton, to which a joyful, 
ready answer came — Frank was half wild 
with delight at the thought of seeing his 
friend again. 

Sister Ruth herself took charge of the 
child on the journey, and tears were in her 
eyes when, having seen him laid on the bed 
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in the cheerful cottage, she stooped to kiss 
him and bid him good bye. 

One favour he had to ask of her, it was 
to teach those poor little cousins to pray to 
God, to say " Our Father." 

She promised him that it should be as he 
wished, and she kept her promise faithftUy. 
Those little ones talk now of Bobby who is 
gone to Heaven, and who went there 
because he prayed to God. 

The little boy lived on for many weeks 
in the bright clear country air, but ere 
Christmas came God called little Bobby 
home. 

" Frank, dear Frank !" he said, as he lay 
so calm and peaceful on the last day of his 
little life, " Frank, I'm going to God, and I 
wants to thank you before I goes, for 'twas 
you who told me to learn to pray, and 
prayer is the way by which we go to God." 

And little orphan Bobby crossed his 
hands upon his heart, and said his last 
** Our Father " on earth, and fell asleep in 
Jesus. 
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Chapter II. 

BROTHER AND SISTER. 



Oh ! let him seek the churchyard ground. 

Some quiet summer even, 
When calmly on his father's grave, 

Looks down the sunset Heaven. 

And let him gaze on the blue sky, 

And dry the tears that gather 
In his dim eyes, and breathe a prayer 

Unto his other Father. 

Ye happier children, who below. 

Still share a father's love. 
Remember earthly love is taught 

To lead to things above. 

It was a bright May day, the glorious sun 
was shining in his strength, the heavens 
above were all blue and serene, not a cloud 
was to be seen, no shadow was cast on all 
that loveliness and beauty, nothing seemed 
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to mar the perfect enjoyment of the present, 
and yet in the little village of Morley 
there had been trouble and sorrow for 
many a long month. All through the 
winter's gloom, all through the lengthening 
spring days, sickness had been amongst the 
people ; fever in its worst form had raged 
amongst them, carrying off whole house- 
holds beneath its fell swoop, laying strong 
men and women low, and taking all the 
young bright life out of little children, 
sparing neither youth nor age in its ghastly 
walk. 

Daily, at the hours of prayer, special 
litanies and intercessions were raised to 
Almighty God, begging Him to stretch forth 
His Hand and stay the destroying angel — 
and our Father, Which is in Heaven, heard 
from His Dwelling Place on High — and in 
His good time the plague ceased. 

On that bright May day of which I am 
writing a little funeral procession might 
have been seen wending its way up the 
little straggling street of the village. 
Strangely at variance perhaps was thaf 
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sight with the glad sunshine of that day in 
^'the month of May" — at least such it 
may have looked to the eye of the world. 
To the faithful — ^to those who look beyond 
the things of this earth, there was no gloom 
no sorrow as a little child was carried to its 
rest beneath the shadow of the church of 
its baptism. 

Two mourners walked behind the coffin, 
a boy and girl, some twelve and thirteen 
years of age, perhaps less, for they had not 
long recovered from the fever, and they 
looked unnaturally pale, and tall and 
thin. 

There was an expression of quiet fear on 
both their young faces, although the little 
sister whom they were following to her 
grave had been their especial pet and play- 
thing. And only one short ^»month before 
my story begins their father and mother 
had been taken from them, and now Jack 
and Mary were alone in the wide world. 

And yet they could not mourn for little 
Edie, as they walked behind the coffin 
covered with its violet pall, and gazed upon 
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the pure white cross, which was so sweet a 
symbol of the purity and hope of their dear 
little sister. She had lingered on long after 
that dreadful sickness left her, and she had 
told them not to cry, for she was going to 
father and mother, and they still had a 
Father upon Whose loving, tender care they 
might rest, even our Father, Which art in 
Heaven. She died talking of her Saviour, 
and her last words were, 

"Jesus, in mercy bring me 
To that dear land of rest" 

How then could those two sorrow for the 
child who had gone to the " dear country " 
for which she so longed ? 

They knelt in the holy church, and when 
the Blessed Sacrifice was celebrated, they 
drew near in faith (they had been confirmed 
the previous Christmas), and felt that their 
loved ones, although no longer visible, by 
that mysterious link which binds the living 
with the dead, were very near them then. 

From that most sacred presence they went 
into the quiet churchyard, and the clear 
young voices of the choristers sang a glaH 
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hymn of welcome to the little one whose 
toils were so soon over, and whom the 
Angels had taken to Paradise. 

Soon all was over, and the young brother 
and sister knelt on* in silence, and looked 
into that open grave. They realized it all 
more fully then — ^how never again on earth 
should they hear their father's loving tones, 
or feel their mother's soft caresses, or listen 
to little Edie's innocent prattle; then the 
bravely-repressed sorrow burst forth : hand 
in hand they remained upon their knees, 
and sobbed in their exceeding grief and 
loneliness. 

Then Jack said in low, reverent tones, 
" Our Father, Which art in Heaven," that 
was all — words failed him to utter more ; 
but somehow Mary dried her tears, and a 
look of manly endurance came upon her 
brother's face. One more last, lingering 
look into the grave, one mure farewell to 
their dear ones, and they walked home, 
through the green leaves, and the bright 
sunshine, to the cottage which was so dreary 
now. 
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All through the hours of that long day 
the brother and sister sat on, talking of the 
past and of the future, interrupted some- 
times by the visit of some kind, sympathizing 
neighbour, who came to see what "them poor 
young things were doing," and cheered by 
a few words from the rector, who paused on 
his busy rounds to remind them of the 
loving care which never could fail them. 

" Jack," he said, as he went away, " I 
don't want to hurry you, my lad, but that 
letter must be written in a day or two ; 
your mind must be made up ; Bill Stokes 
goes next week — ^think it over, and let me 
know the day after to morrow." 

And as the priest spoke, his eye rested 
compassionately upon poor Mary, whose 
changing colour showed that the subject 
under discussion was one very near her 
heart. 

"Jack, dear Jack, you must go — father 
and mother wished it for you ; you mind how 
she always said what a smart little sailor 
lad you'd make, and youVe wished it all 
your life, boy, and I don't think you'll never 
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be fit for nothing else, and I can get a place 
easy enough, and, and — ** 

But the poor thing could get no farther 
in her attempt at persuading Jack to go 
and tell the rector that he should be ready 
to go to sea next week with Bill Stokes. 

"No, no, Mary," and the boy put his 
arm round his young sister tenderly ; " I 
can't leave you, my girl, all alone." 

She laid her face upon his shoulders, and 
sobbed gently for a few minutes ; then she 
looked up and said quite bravely, in firm 
unfaltering tones, " Jack dear, you must go! 
I know it will be hard, very hard for both of 
us, for you to go and leave me, and for me 
to stay here all alone ; but you know, dear, 
it will not really be alone. I felt that when 
you said them words at tAeir grave to-day, 
it never can be quite alone, so long as we 
can pray to Him, so long as we can say 
' Our Father, Which art in Heaven.' And, 
Jack, He gave us the right to do that when 
we was baptized, and made His own child- 
ren, and inheritors of the Kingdom of 
Heaven ; and now that we can go to Holy 
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Communion it seems as if we never could 
be far away from Him, so long as we try 
and keep good, and have all His love always 
in our minds. Yes, I can't have you stop 
at home for my sake, and turn away from 
all that's been settled for so long — for so 
long as we say * Our Father, Which art in 
Heaven,' we must feel near each other, and 
near Him, Jack, when you're in your ship, 
tossing about on the sea," (however, in his 
trouble. Jack's ^y^s brightened at the 
prospect,) " couldn't we manage in the 
early morning, and at twelve o'clock, and 
again at six in the evening, to say that 
prayer, over and above our usual prayers, 
and then we shall feel that we ain't so very 
far apart, and that we're both asking * Our 
Father' for the same things." 

"Yes, Mary, I'll do it, it will seem to 
help to keep me safe, and 'twill be nice to 
think that you are praying like for me, and 
I for you. I'll go to the rector, dear, and 
tell him what you say, that you wish me to 
go to sea ; and I'll find a comfortable place 
for you, Mary, and leave you quite safe." 
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And there was a touch of importance in 
Jack's tone which somewhat amazed his 
sister. 

That evening Jack and Mary knelt in 
church, and gave thanks for the mercy 
which had taken those they loved far 
beyond the waves and storms of this 
troublesome world, to the haven of ever- 
lasting rest. 

And then Jack went up and told the 
rector that it was all settled, and he was to 
go to sea. 

" It's hard to leave her alone," said the 
poor little fellow, rubbing the sleeve of his 
jacket across his pale face ; " but you see, 
sir, it has been put in my way like, and 
Mary don't think it right for me to turn 
from it ; and she'll be sure to get a good 
place, sir, she's a handy lass, is our Mary ; 
and we've agreed to say * Our Father j 
Which art in Heaven,' and that will keep 
us together like." 

The good old rector coughed violently as 
Jack spoke — both brother and sister were 
especial favourites of his, and little Edie had 
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been his especial delight; somehow it 
seemed like a reward, even here, for all the 
trouble which the priest had taken with the 
lambs of his fold, to hear one of them on 
the threshold of his new life speak such 
words as those. 

He laid his hand upon the boy's bent 
head, and gave him the blessing to which 
Jack had always been accustomed through 
all his childish years, and then he said, 
" Jack, my boy, you are but a little fellow, 
but will you try and make Bill Stokes think 
of home and his old mother sometimes ?" 
"Yes, sir ; but surely he can't forget !" 
The good rector looked dubious, and the 
lad went home to his sister to talk again of 
father, and mother, and little Edie, and to 
make plans as to what the brother and 
sister should do when Jack came home from 
his first voyage. All too quickly those 
next few days flew by, in which Mary sat 
at home and worked for the sailor lad ; and 
he would read to her out of some of the old 
books which told of the delights of a sea- 
faring life. They both were very brave a^ 
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that time, and whenever either of them felt 
inclined to give way to grief at the thought 
of the approaching separation, they would 
kneel down and say that prayer to their 
Father in Heaven, which took away the 
feeling of loneliness, and made them fed 
that they were God's own children. 

Sunday came — the last that Jack would 
spend in his old home for many a long day, 
the last time for many months that he would 
kneel in the dear old church which he loved 
so well. The rector took his text that day 
from the twentieth chapter of Exodus, the 
fifth commandment — the first which carries 
a promise with it ; even that they who 
honour their father and mother, shall have 
length of days in the land — that Heavenly 
land which the Lord their God giveth them. 
Perhaps he thought of those two boys who 
were to leave their homes on the morrow, 
and so spoke loving words of exhortation to 
them, that they might carry away with 
them, and think about when they were far 
from the reach of his teaching. 
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" My children," he said, "those amongst 
you who have lost your earthly parents, and 
there are many of you in the trouble that 
has come to us so lately, have stood at the 
graves of those whom the Lord has com- 
manded you to honour ; God grant that no- 
memory of undutifulness, no remembrance 
of wanton acts of disobedience, adds to the 
sorrow with which you now must mourn for 
those dear ones. God grant that you may 
only think that you tried to be lovingi 
dutiful children to them, to reward them as 
best you could for all their care of you 
through all your childish days ; but if you 
can now recall any words or deeds which 
you would fain have undone, or unsaid,, 
don't think, my children, that it is too late 
for repentance, that because God has taken 
your parents from you, and you cannot tell 
them of your sorrow, there is no way of 
atoning for it even now. You have a Father 
in Heaven, He Who put into your hearts 
your love for your earthly father, Who bids 
you love Him with the same trusting, con-^ 
fiding love which you gave to those wh 
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have been taken from you — the same, but 
different — for no earthly father nor mother 
could give you all you needed, could not 
supply all your temporal wants ; and our 
Father, Which art in Heaven, can and will 
bestow upon you all you can ever desire, if 
only in the words of that prayer which was 
the first your mother ever taught your 
infant lips to speak, you ask Him to be 
merciful to you — to forgive even as you 
forgive others — ^to keep you from all 
temptation — to deliver you from evil ; bring 
Him your sorrows, and your troubles, and 
your sins, even the burden of that com- 
mandment which you have broken, and 
which you have repented of. My children, 
had opportunity been granted to you, had 
you been able to go to your father or your 
mother, and asked them to forgive your 
childish faults, do you think they would 
have turned away from you ? Do you not 
rather know that they would have spoken 
kind, loving, words to you, and bade you go 
in peace, and try and mend your faults in 
future? And so your Father in Heaven 
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sees all your pain, and all your loneliness, 
and all your sorrow, and for the sake of 
Jesus, Who was once a little child. He 
hears the prayer that Jesus taught, and 
forgives you your trespasses, and delivers 
you from evil. 

" And are there any amongst you, who 
now, having an earthly father and mother, 
do not honour them as they ought, or 
submit yourselves to their loving rule — 
are you persistently wilful and disobedient ? 
Do you, as is very much the case in this 
go-ahead age, think you know better than 
they do — in fact, that you can teach them 
rather than they teach you ? Think of Him 
Who, knowing all things, obeyed His 
earthly parents. Who was able to puzzle the 
learned rabbis by His wisdom and His 
answers, and Who went down to His lowly 
home at Nazareth, and was subject unto 
His blessed virgin mother, and to S. Joseph, 
His reputed father. Remember the com- 
mandment with promise ; know that if you 
would go to the Heavenly Jerusalem, you 
must obey those whom God has set ove 
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you, you must ask Him to g^ve you a meek, 
gentle spirit, to do His will on earth, as the 
Angels do it in Heaven." 

Jack and Mary listened to the rector's 
words ; and when evensong was over they 
stood at that triple grave, and once more in 
low, broken tones they said their childhood's 
prayer, " Our Father, Which art in Heaven.'* 

" Mary," said Jack, as they walked home- 
wards ; " I'm afraid sometimes we gave 
tlum trouble ; but it's nice to think ' Our 
Father' will forgive that. I mind I didn't 
do what father told me once, but I was 
sorry afterwards, Mary, and when they lay 
a dying, they both said we'd been good 
children ; I'm sure we ought to have been, 
for I don't think there was ever such a 
father and mother in the world before." 

" No, I don't think there was," said Mary; 
"it ought to make us better to think of that^ 
Jack, for we ought to try to be more like 
them." 

The next morning all was the bustle of 
preparation ; Jack and Bill Stokes were ta 
start by the mid-day train, and that evening 
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Mary was to go to her place at Farmer 
Giles's. The poor little cottage looked 
dreary enough, everything packed up, all 
the books and little ornaments, the china 
shepherds and shepherdesses which had 
been the children's delight from their 
infancy. There were only two chairs and a 
table in the room, and Jack and Mary sat 
trying to look cheerful, but failing very 
signally, over their last meal. How the 
tender little sister forced the boy to eat, and 
he in his turn cut off what he considered 
the dainty bits of the meat, with which the 
housekeeper at the rectory had provided 
them ; how they both pretended to be very 
hungry, and both left the food untasted on 
their plates ; I dare say many of us have 
gone through such fastings, trying to keep 
up a brave spirit, when our hearts were 
sore, almost to bursting. 

"Mary, I won't forget the prayer, * Our 
Father, Which art in Heaven ;' and when we 
ask for God's will to be done on earth as it 
is in Heaven, somehow won't it be lik^^ 
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thinking of father, and mother, and Edie ; 
for they're doing God's will there ?" 

" Yes," said poor Mary, " the rector said 
something like it once. Yes, we'll say the 
prayer to the same Father, Jack dear, and 
ask for the same things, and it will bring us 
closer to each other, nearer may be than 
we think for." 

" Hollo ! look sharp there !" said a shrill 
voice outside the cottage door, and in 
another minute, his handsome young face 
all of a glow, as brigh^^and trim a lad as 
you could wish to set eyes upon. Bill Stokes 
stood before the brother and sister. 

" Not finished eating yet ! well I never ; 
I've got a truck here for the baggage, Jack, 
and the rector said as how our things was 
to go together ; so look alive, will you }'' 

" There's lots of time," answered Jack, 
" the train don't start till twelve-thirty and 
it's only just twelve, the station ain't but 
three minutes off — take a bit of meat. Bill, 
won't you ?** 

" Well, I don't mind if I do," answered 
Bill, helping bimself to a very tolerable 
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portion of the meat before him ; " nothing 
like a good meal when you are going a long 
journey; but I'll eat this going along ; the 
truth is," he continued, with something of 
hesitation in his voice, " my old mother's 
making a fool of herself, and I wants to 
give her the slip — half the village will be at 
the station to see us off, and it makes a 
fellow look so stupid, to have a woman a 
hanging about his neck and kissing him, as 
if he was a girl ; so I ran away, and told 
her to follow, and she can't get on but very 
slow on account of her rheumatics ; so I'm 
in hopes we may be off before she catches 
me up." 

" Oh, Bill, how could you ?" came from 
brother and sister at once. " She has only 
got you in all the world, and she does love 
you so, Bill." 

" I dare say she do, but she don't show it 
in the way I like ; she've wanted to tie me 
to her apron strings for many a long day, 
and I'm precious glad I'm going away from 

it all. 

Again the reproachful " Oh, Bill !" 
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It seemed so hard to those two fatherless 
and motherless children to hear the lad 
speak so of the poor old woman whose idol 
he was. He was the child of her old age; 
all the others lay in the churchyard — ^her 
husband died before Bill was born, and she 
had clung to the lad with a yearning, 
jealous love, which came in her heart before 
all else — perhaps she spoilt him, made him 
think too much of himself ; however it may 
have been, Bill grew up a bright, clever 
lad, but selfish in no common degree, sub- 
mitting to no control, owning no rule, only 
wishing to be off " to see the world, and to 
enjoy himself." 

With tears in her eyes the poor old 
woman told the rector his resolve. 

" He won't bide with me, sir — he wants 
to go to sea, but I don't know how to get 
him there." 

And the good priest, thinking that a little 
discipline might do the lad all the good in 
the world, promised to write to a naval 
friend of his, and see what could be done. 
A favourable answer came. The rector had 
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asked if his friend could receive two of his 
village boys, and so it was settled that Bill 
Stokes and Jack Fleming should join Her 
Majesty's navy. 

Poor old Widow Stokes bewailed her 
hard fate, and begged Bill to write to her 
whenever he could ; he laughed and said 
he would not promise, she should hear of 
him through Jack, who was a terrible hand 
at his pen — ^and with this hope she had to 
be satisfied. 

" Oh, my lad ! my lad ! you'll try and 
keep straight, won't you ? Try and mind 
all you've been taught; let your old mother 
be proud of you yet. Bill, won't you .^" 

It was on the last morning that he was 
at home that she had spoken these words, 
looking up into his handsome face, and 
trying to imprint it so indelibly upon her 
memory, that she should never forget it in 
all those long, dreary months that were to 
come, in which she must live without him. 

Perhaps some memory of the rector's 
words was in Bill's mind then, perhaps 
there came before him some remembrance 
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of all the doting love and watchful care 
which his poor old mother had bestowed 
upon him, through all his boyish days ; be 
it as it may, he stooped down and kissed 
the wrinkled cheek, and said — 

" Keep up a brave heart, mother, the 
time will pass very quickly away." 

That kiss, those words — ^how she thought 
of them when she sat alone, on dreary 
winter evenings, listening to the moaning 
of the wind, and thinking of her sailor boy, 
tossing about on the roaring sea. 

An hour after that unusual exhibition of 
affection on Bill's part, he found the old 
woman dressed in her best, ready to 
accompany him to the station. 

" It's no good for you to come, mother,'* 
he said, in his old imperious way ; " no 
good at all." 

" I'm coming, Bill — I must see the last of 
my darling." Whereon she took out a pocket 
handkerchief of gigantic dimensions, and 
began to sob as though her poor old heart 
would break. 

Then Bill thought he couldn't stand being 
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made a fool of before all his companions, 
and he ran off to the Flemings* cottage as 
we have seen, and as he expressed it gave 
his mother " the slip/' 

She waited for him for a long, long time, 
and then she heard the village clock strike 
the hour of noon ; she saw that Bill's box 
was gone, and she knew that the lad had 
left his home without bidding her good-bye. 

" He didn^t like to see me cry," she 
mused, " and he shan't, I won't shed a tear, 
but I must see him again, must give him 
his poor old mother's blessing, and feel his 
kiss upon my cheek." 

And so saying she trotted off to the 
station as fast as her poor old rheumatic 
l^s would carry her. 

But time and trains won't wait for any- 
one. On she went, never pausing to take 
breath, although she was fairly worn out, 
and she passed on through the station doors, 
and thence to the platform. There stood 
the train — ^there were crowds of their com- 
panions assembled to see the lads off, there 
was the rector, with his kind, grave face. 
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and Mary, looking very sad, but bravely 
trying to smile through her tears ; Widow 
Stokes saw it all, then the shrill whistle 
sounded, there waS a loud cheer, and, amid 
all the boyish voices, she recognized the one 
she loved best on earth ; but she could see 
her handsome BilFs face nowhere ; and as 
the train moved out of the station, a wild, 
piteous scream broke upon the summer air. 

"Oh, Bill, Bill, my own lad ! my darling! 
hadn't you a word for your poor old mother.?** 

They soothed her as best they could, but 
she would not be comforted. 

"You had your Jack's last words," she 
said to Mary ; " I hadn't none." 

And then in a strange spirit of con- 
tradiction she told them of his loving, 
dutiful ways, and of the kiss he had given 
her that morning. 

"It will be my comfort," she said, " until 
the lad comes home again." 

Mary took the poor old woman to her 
dreary room, and told her Jack had 
promised to write in a day or two, and say 
how they were getting on ; " and so soon 
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as I gets the letter, I'll come and let you 
know about the boys, and you must do as 
Bill told you to do, and keep up a brave 
heart." 

And so saying, Maiy went to her new 
home, to feel very strange and lonely ; but 
at the vesper hour she knelt and prayed to 
" Our Father, Which art in Heaven," and 
she knew that Jack was saying those same 
words, and that He Who never turns away 
from the supplications of His own baptized 
little ones, would look upon her, and upon 
Jack, for they had no one else in the whole 
wide world to take care of them. 

Days, and weeks, and months passed 
away; there were frequent letters from Jack, 
telling how much he liked his ship, and how 
well he was getting on, and giving glowing 
accounts of all he saw on the bright shores 
of the Mediterranean. At first there was 
always a message from Bill to his old. 
mother — his love, and he was getting on 
very well, and he was too lazy to write ; 
then there came one or two epistles in 
which there was no mention of the lad, and 
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then Mary did not dare go down and say 
she had heard from Jack ; another letter, 
and the young brother wrote — 

" Don't tell no one, Mary, but Bill's going 
on very bad, and I don't know what the 
end of it may be ; I tries to tell him of his 
poor old mother, but he only laughs at me, 
and 'tain't no good ; all we can do is to think 
of him when we say ' Our Father.' " 

Then there was joyful news, coming at 
Christmas time to cheer the poor old 
mother's drooping heart, and to send a 
bright light into Mary's blue eyes. 

" We're coming home," wrote Jack, " our 
ship wants repairs. No time for more." 

The loving little sister did not want more; 
she rushed up to the farmer and his wife in 
her wild joy, and they told her she was a 
good little, trustworthy maid, and that she 
was welcome to ask Jack to stay at the 
farm house during his leave ; and when she 
had expressed her grateful thanks, she 
asked permission to go and tell poor old 
Widow Stokes what she had heard, it would 
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make her so glad ; for in her joy Mary did 
not remember what a bad account Jack had 
given of Bill. 

The doting mother lifted her dim eyes to 
the child's face, and Mary noticed how 
strangely worn and thin she had grown 
during those last few weeks. 

" Do he say anything about my lad, 
Mary, my dear .?" she asked. 

" No, he don't write enough for that, only 
them few words that they are coming home. 
I met the rector on my way down, and he 
says he thinks they may be here any day." 

"Thank God for that ; I don't think I 
could have borne it much longer — oh, if I 
had but wished the lad good-bye, 'twould 
have saved me many a wakeful night ; but 
he did kiss me, Mary, that morning, if it 
had not been for that, I don't know what I 
should have done." 

But Mary tried to talk of the hope that 
had come to them, which would make 
Christmas so bright and happy ; but even 
as she spoke, a strange, boding fear was at 
her heart. 
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Ere the morning dawned the poor old 
woman had gone to her rest. A neighbour 
had gone to her on that evening after 
Mary had left her, and thought her manner 
so strange that she stayed with her all night. 
Widow Stokes slept quietly for many hours, 
then her companion was roused by hearing 
a scream that sounded like joy — ^the poor 
mother opened her arms, and a smile of love 
unutterable was on her face as she said — 

" Welcome home, my Bill ! I can die in 
peace, now." 

In God's infinite mercy she was taken 
from the knowledge which, had it come to 
her, would indeed have been a cruel blow. 
Bill, her darling, her idol, was sentenced to 
the hulks for seven years, for a series of 
robberies of which he was convicted. 

Mary met her brother at the station, so 
grown and improved, one clear, frosty, 
January day; his face was very grave, 
although he spoke such loving words of 
greeting to her. 

" Mary, where is Widow. Stokes .^'* 
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" Oh, Jack, it's so hard ; she died a week 
agone — didn't you get the letter ?" 

But Jack did not answer the question, he 
only looked up to the wintry sky, took off 
his sailor's hat, and said, " Thank God." 

And then he told Mary the story of Bill's 
fall. 

" I saw him before they took him away, 
Mary," he said, "and he told me to give 
Aer his love, and to say he was sorry, and 
he wished he had been a better boy to her ; 
I never saw him look as he diji then ; may- 
be he'll begin afresh now." 

And Mary did not speak, she only 
grasped her brother's arm more tightly. 
And as they were passing the church, they 
went in and knelt down, and looking 
upwards at the cross which stood on the 
holy altar, they said " Our Father " all 
through, and still, in thankfulness too deep 
for words, they knelt on. 

" Yes, Mary, dear, there was temptations, 
and it was hard to keep straight always ; 
but I said the prayer, and I knew that 
Heaven was nearer earth than it seems, anc* 
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that 'Our Father' was watching over me 
and over you." 

In the years that came afterwards Jack 
Fleming became one of the most promising 
young sailors in the navy, a brother of 
whom his sister is justly proud ; and Bill 
stood at his poor old mother's grave, and 
asked his Heavenly Father to forgive him 
for all the sins of his life ; then he told all 
his wretched story to the rector, and heard 
that even for him there were mercy, and 
pardon, and absolution to be found in the 
Precious Blood, and he tries now to atone 
for those wasted years of his youth. 
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Chapter III. 



JENNY THE MA TCH GIRL. 



Ever hallowed be Thy name, 
Thereby called, and therein blessed, 

Maker, Saviour, kind Redeemer, 
In Thee only we have rest. 



"My children, do you know how you 
may fulfil this petition of the Lord's Prayer, 
which I hope every one of you repeat at 
home and at church, every day and every 
Sunday of your lives T' 

It was the rector of Morton who spoke 
these words to the children he was cate- 
chising one bright Sunday afternoon in the 
beautiful old parish church. 
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The children looked up wistfully as the 
question was asked, but they knew they 
were not expected to answer, it was only the 
priest's way of putting the thing before 
them, and so they sat quite quietly, and 
waited to hear how little children such as 
they were, very poor, and very wretched, 
and very ignorant, could hallow God's name, 
how to render unto Him so great a service 
as this. 

" Well," continued the rector, " we must 
first find out what is the meaning of this 
word to hallow. It means to make or keep 
holy. The third commandment forbids us 
to take God's holy name in vain ; it bids us 
hallow it, revere it, never use it without 
thinking of what we are saying, speaking it 
as we would speak the name of a dear friend, 
for the Father, the Son, and the' Holy 
Ghost are indeed more loving, and tender, 
and compassionate to us than any earthly 
friend can ever be. 

" And ?o by keeping from swearing, and 
using all oaths, and by-being very reverent 
in deed and in thought when we mention 
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any one of those Holy Three, we hallow 
God's name in our daily walk in life — and 
in His Church and in His Ordinances we 
hallow it even more. For there we enter as 
it were into His very presence, into the 
courts which He has called the house of 
prayer, which is indeed holy ground. And 
if we allow wrong thoughts or thoughts of 
earthly things to come into our hearts 
there, we are not keeping the command- 
ment which bids us not to take His name in 
vain ; we are not striving to fulfil the prayer 
in which we ask that His name should be 
hallowed. 

" And so, my children, by never speaking 
of Him but with reverence, by never 
naming Him but with respectful, reverential 
love, by honouring Him in His courts, by 
praying to Him with all our hearts to the 
exclusion of all earthly things, you fulfil 
that petition which you have prayed ever 
since you were little children, saying your 
first * Our Father ' at your mother's knee. 

" Everything of the best must be given to 
God. There was a time when men in their 
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mistaken zeal pulled down the ornaments 
of our churches, and ravaged our most 
beautiful cathedrals, and said that simplicity 
of worship alone was pleasing in His sight. 
They built grand houses for themselves^ 
and the walls of the place where His honour 
dwelleth were left bare and whitewashed. 

"But now, thanks be to God, men see 
that to hallow His name on earth is to give 
Him all that is most costly and beautiful ; 
to show by their outward gifts that all the 
adoration of their hearts is given to Him, 
that they would exalt Him and His holy 
name above all else. They try and make 
our service and our ritual as beautiful as 
they can, because the Lord is present in the 
Holy Sacrament of the altar, and so they 
would render the sanctuary a fit and meet 
dwelling place for Him. And so, my chil- 
dren, you know how you can hallow God's 
name, by using it in all reverence at all 
times, by keeping your hearts pure, and free 
from sin, that when you pray, nothing shall 
come between you and the prayer you utter, 
for that would be taking the Sacred Name 
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in vain, and by reverent behaviour in that 
place where He has promised to be 
especially with you. 

" There is a custom in foreign churches, 
which I think ought to convey a lesson to 
us. You know that abroad God's house is 
open all the day, for people to go in and 
say their prayers. The women in those 
countries carry large and heavy burdens — 
sometimes on their heads, sometimes on 
their backs, in a way in which we never see 
our English women do ; and when they 
enter the porch they lay these down, and go 
in and say their prayers, leaving as it were 
their worldly cares and business in the 
church's porch. 

" And I think this is the lesson we ought 
to learn from that custom ; to leave all our 
cares, all the little troubles of our daily lives, 
outside God's house, so that even in our 
most secret thoughts, as well as by our 
outward words and gestures, we may hallow 
His name." 

The children who heard these words, 
understood a great deal of what the rector 
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meant, for they saw the worship of God in 
the beauty of holiness in their own parish 
church ; they knew that all that was 
brightest and best, all the most costly 
flowers, all the most beautiful shrubs, were 
taken there at the church's great, glad 
feasts. 

But there were some amongst them* very 
poor and squalid, and ignorant, who lived in 
an atmosphere of sin and of impurity, 
whose homes were haunted by vice and 
crime, and to these it sounded very hard to 
hallow God's name, for many and many a 
time it fell upon their ears during the day, 
spoken by profane lips, blended with un- 
seemly oaths. 

There was one little girl, a poor little, 
pale, puny thing, who sat by herself in a 
little corner of the church every evening of 
her life. 

Poor little Jane White; I don't think 
she could have told you what she went 
there for at first, unless it may have been 
that her own poor home was so dreary, and 
that the church was so light and warm, and 
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the music sounded so beautiful to the ears 
which were unaccustomed to anything half 
so sweet. She went to the children's service 
on Sundays too, and to the catechising, and 
she had learnt many wonderful things, 
although nobody ever noticed her, for she 
never went up to where the other children 
were — she was too dirty and ragged and 
untidy for that. She thought she could say 
" Our Father " now, and she said it very 
often during the day, as she walked along 
the streets, selling or trying to sell her little 
boxes of matches. 

Many and many a time, when the world 
looked very hard and dreary, and poor little 
Jane was in despair lest she should get no 
money to take home to her mother that 
night, she would stand gently on one side, 
and make the sign of the cross, as she had 
seen the children do in church, and as the 
priest had said they ought to do whenever 
they said their prayers, in memory of Him 
Who died on the Cross for their sakes, and 
she would say " Our Father," very rev- 
erently, and somehow after that things 

F 
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always looked brighter. People would smile 
more kindly upon the little match girl, and 
sometimes drop a penny or a halfpenny into 
her hand as they passed along on their busy 
way, or if they did not do that, they would 
say a kind word, and look compassionately 
into the poor little face, and Jane did not 
feel quite so lonely nor so miserable then. 

On that Sunday afternoon when the 
clergyman had told the children how to 
hallow God's name, little Jane had strange 
thoughts in her mind. Could she do this ? 
Could she in her wretched home try and 
keep holy the name of " Our Father, Which 
art in Heaven .?" 

Every day, ever hour she heard it used, 
and taken in vain sometimes ; and the poor 
little thing bent her head very low, as the 
remembrance came to her, sometimes she 
herself had sworn, and made use of bad 
language, and now she knew how wrong it 
was, how angry the great, good God must 
be with children who broke His command- 
ments. 
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On she went, thinking of all this, along 
the crowded streets, where people were all 
walking along in their Sunday dress ; little 
children, so neat, and clean, and trim, 
holding their fathers* and mothers' hands, 
and looking so happy and so bright. 

For an instant rebellious thoughts rose in 
little Jane's mind, as she looked at the gay 
groups, and then she remembered that the 
priest had said that the Holy Child Jesus 
had been very poor, and loved all poor 
children, and a smile came over the poor 
little face, which bore such evident traces of 
poverty and endurance. 

She thought a great deal of her father 
that day. She remembered how, when he 
lay dying on his wretched bed, he had told 
her mother to teach the little ones to say 
their prayers, but she never had taught 
them. Jane's two brothers never would go 
to church, nor listen when she told them 
how beautiful it was there. 

She saw the boys now, standing at the 
entrance of the yard where her miserable 
home was, she heard their loud voices raised 

F 2 
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to Speak words of blasphemy ; the sound of 
the most Holy Name fell upon her ears, 
and made her shudder. 

" Oh, George !" and she went up to the 
elder of the two lads, and laid her hand upon 
his arm, and raised her wistful dark eyes 
to his face, " don't say such words as them, 
for 'tain*t hallowing God*s name, and Jesus 
died for us." 

A great, rough fellow was George White, 
leading a wild, vagrant kind of life, caring 
neither for God nor man ; but with all this 
there was one soft place in the lad s heart, 
one little tender spot, which was given to 
little Jane. 

He did not push her off roughly now, as 
Tom would have done, he only opened his 
eyes very wide, as if she were speaking 
some strange, incomprehensible language, 
and he patted her head, and said — 

" Don't preach to me little one, 'tain't no 
good, and it's a waste of breath." 

And the child walked on, up five pairs of 
stairs, into the little, wretched, dirty room 
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which was what she and her mother and 
the two boys called their home. 

Such a dark, dingy, miserable place it 
was, not a single gleam of brightness in it ; 
the warm sun was shining upon God's earth 
that day, but no gleam of its gladdening 
warmth came to cheer and to enliven that 
poor room. There, in her rags and filth, a 
stupid expression on her coarse, bloated 
face, sat Jane's mother. 

" Where have you been, you hussy ?" 

** To the church, mother." 

The woman laughed a harsh, grating 
laugh. 

" To church ! what for I should like to 
know r 

" Oh, mother, to learn to pray, like father 
told you to leaoi us when he was dying.'* 

In all meekness and simplicity the poor 
little girl spoke; but the implied rebuke was 
too much for the mother's temper to stand. 

" Oh, they learns you to preach to your 
betters, do they ? A fine thing to be sure. 
I'll teach you to speak to me like that." 

And then the wretched woman swore 
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fearful oath, and a hard, heavy blow came 
upon poor Jane's head. 

" Oh, mother ! mother ! I don't mind the 
blow, but don't, oh, please, don't say them 
words again, for the prayer says, ' Hallowed 
be Thy name,' and it means that we must 
not swear, or speak of God when we are 
angry." 

Again the half-intoxicated woman raised 
her fist, and another blow would have fallen 
upon the child's head, but at that moment 
George appeared in the doorway, and the 
mother's hand fell at her side. 

" What are you doing to Jane ?" said the 
boy, in his rough, rude way (he never had 
been taught, poor lad, to honour his father 
and his mother), " how often have I told 
you I won't have her touched ? Come here, 
Jenny, child, and speak to me." 

Half frightened, half joyfully she crept 
into his arms, and laid her little head upon 
his shoulder, and looked up at him, and 
smiled, and stroked his rough cheek. 

" You're a good little lass," he said ; 
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" if they teaches you in church to be what 
you is, there must be some good in it." 

" They teaches us to say * Our Father, 
Which art in Heaven,* " answered Jane, 
" and to-day 'twas 'Hallowed be Thy name' 
that the parson spoke about, and he told us 
many ways of how 'twas to be done, but for 
a poor girl like me, there's only not to 
swear, and to be good in church, and not 
think of other things there." 

The boy smiled. 

" They are wonderful things you learn 
there, little one." 

" Oh, yes, so wonderful — all about the 
love of God, and of Jesus, Who died on the 
Cross. I don't understand it all, but you 
know, George, when we was quite little 
babies, wewas made God's own children, and 
the cross was signed upon us ; and never 
mind how poor we are, or how little we 
knows, because of that as was done for us 
then, we shall go to Heaven when we die, 
if we are good children." 

" What do you mean, little one .?" said 
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George, fairly puzzled now. " I never had 
no cross signed on me, as I knows of." 

" Oh, yes, you had, we all of us had ; 
'twas all wrote in father's big Bible, what 
mother pawned " (the last words were said 
in a low, frightened whisper), " all the dates 
as we was born and took to church — 'twas 
in church we was signed with the sign of 
Jesus, and it's that helps us to bear pain 
now." 

**0h, you means when we was christened,'* 
said George, " and had our names given 
us." 

"Yes, that's it — but it's more than our 
names as was given us then, I can't tell you 
exactly what it was. Oh, George dear, 
I wish, oh how I wish you'd come and hear 
about it yourself." 

George shook his head. 

" No, no, little 'un, church ain't for such 
as me, it's only for the gentry. Haven't I 
a seen them going in — the ladies with their 
fine silks and satins, and the gents with their 
shiny boots and hats, and the flowers in their 
button holes, and oh, my eyes, such coats ! 
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I've sometimes wondered, Jane, how you've 
the cheek to go in amongst them all." 

" There's some like that as comes to my 
church," answered little Jane, " but there's 
many poor folks too, and they all sits 
together like — and I've seen the grand 
ladies smile at the dirty children, and let 
them read out of their books ; but I never 
goes near there, I sits all in a little corner 
by myself, just under a winder, where 
there's a picture of a Shepherd taking a poor 
lost lamb out of the thorns and brambles 
into which it has fallen, and oh, He do look 
so kind ; and the parson said one day 'twas 
Jesus Who was the Shepherd, and we was 
the lambs. Oh, George, it's because He's 
so good and loving, and have done so much 
for us, that we ought to * hallow His name,' 
and only speak it, the parson said, like we 
would speak the name of the dearest and 
best friend we had in all the world. George 
dear, let me say the prayer to you." 

And little Jane slid from her brother's 
knee, knelt down, made the holy sign, and 
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joining her little, thin hands, simply and 
reverently said " Our Father." 

George listened to the words— he re- 
membered how once, many a long year ago, 
his father had tried to teach that prayer to 
him, and to Tom. That was in the old 
days, before trouble came to the Whites, 
before the wretched father and mother had 
taken to frequent the public house, and to 
neglect their poor little children. The old 
familiar strain touched some chord in 
George's rough heart, his face got very red, 
and he said, " If I wasn't afraid of Tom 
and the other fellows laughing at me, I'd 
go to church with you to-night, Jane, if so 
be that I might set in the corner alongside 
of you." 

A light of exceeding happiness was on 
little Jane's face. 

" Never mind the laughing, George, 
you're bigger than any of 'em." 

" Very well, we'll go just for this once." 

All this time the wretched mother sat 
nodding on her chair, and Jane's eyes were 
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fixed upon her with an expression of 
intense sorrow in them. 

" George," she whispered, " I wish she*d 
come to church too." 

" Leave her alone," said George, looking 
somewhat alarmed, lest his sister should 
think it necessary to awaken their mother, 
"you know shell never do nothing we 
asks her, never speaks a kind word to none 
of us. Jenny, it makes me wild, it do, 
when I see her treating you bad." 

" It don't matter," said little Jane, trying 
.to look very brave, whilst her poor little 
lip quivered as she thought of all she had 
to bear, and of which George did not know 
one half; " it don't matter, there's many as 
has hard things to bear, and you know, 
George dear, Jesus bore the pain on the 
Cross for us." 

Up into the old attic, through the bits of 
rag that stopped up the window-panes, and 
did the duty of glass, there sounded 
through the soft evening air the chimes 
from " little Jane's church." 

" Come, George," she said, " that's to call 
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US there." And she took the great, rough 
boy's hand in hers, and led him downstairs, 
and through the yard into the street. 

" Hollo, George, are you agoing to turn 
parson, and going along with Jenny.?" 
screamed young Tom, in a mocking, derisive 
tone. 

But George only shook his fist at his 
brother threateningly, and went on his way 
-with his little sister to God's house, where 
His name is especially hallowed and 
praised. 

Bright and beautiful looked the church 
that night, and George sat with Jane, and 
looked about him, and wondered at all he 
5aw, and then he talked in somewhat a 
loud tone, and the poor little girl tried to 
^top him. 

" Please don't, George dear, for we say 
in the prayer, / Hallowed be Thy name,' 
.and that means that we. musn't talk here, 
for God is very near us." 

The boy understood none of this, as you 
<:an well believe, but the priests and 
<:horisters came into the church, and the 
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glad music sounded, and the people fell on 
their knees, and the great, rough fellow 
knelt down too, and somehow he felt that 
it was good to be there, in that holy place> 
away from all the din, and strife, and 
tumult of that wretched life in Lancer's 
yard. 

He went fast asleep during the sermon — 
he was tired and weary, poor lad, and when 
Jane awoke him, and said it was time to 
go home, he sighed, and said, "This is 
better than home, Jenny, let's bide here." 

She succeeded in making him understand 
that they should be locked in if they did 
not move at once, and soon, hand in hand, 
they were walking through the crowded 
streets again, in the light of the bright 
summer evening. 

" George, did you like it ?" 

" Yes, well enough," was the somewhat 
gruff reply. " I didn't understand nothing 
of all they said, 'tain't no good for folks to 
go to church as can't read." 

" Oh, yes it is, George, 'twas all strange 
to me at first, but in time, I don't know 
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how, it all corned to me ; and you'll know 
what it is if you'll only come regular like, 
and you'll learn to pray to ' Our Father,' 
and to hallow His name, and not to swear 
no more." 

" I'll see about it," said George, " I don't 
make no promises, I hate methody ways." 

But from that day, as Sunday came 
round, George might be seen with his little 
sister sitting in that far, out of the way 
corner, beneath the window which repre- 
sented the Good Shepherd taking the poor 
lost lamb out of the thicket. 

And in time some vague, dim perception 
of the truths of the most holy faith came 
into poor George's dark, benighted soul ; 
the seeds of baptismal grace were shedding 
forth their light at last, choked though 
they had been by all the temptations and 
all the sins of the lad's wretched life. 

He very seldom swore now. He bore 
Tom's laughing and taunting remarks with 
tolerable patience, and sometimes he was 
more gentle and kind to his wretched 
mother. Only when she spoke crossly or 
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raised her fist to strike little Jane, all the 
old angry feelings would come back, and 
sometimes then he would forget the 
teaching he heard in church, and take 
God*s holy name in vain. 

" I could bear anything else, child," he 
would say, in answer to the sorrowful look 
she would raise to his face, " but that's too 
much for me." 

Poor George, he did what I am afraid 
many a Christian child, aye, and many a 
grown up man and woman, do every day — 
refused to bear the very cross which was 
sent him because it was the hardest, and 
best, and most fitted to bring his will into 
subjection to the will of God. 

Winter came, with all its cold, and all its 
dreariness. Christmas and its tale of joy 
dawned upon the earth, and passed away 
again, leaving behind it in the hearts of 
the brother and sister that bright, glad 
story of the birth of the Holy Child in the 
poor manger at Bethlehem. 

They were happier now than they had 
ever been. It was true their mother wa« 
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harder and more unkind than ever, and 
Tom was a great trouble, and would not 
work, but there was the church to go to, 
and the things they learnt there to be 
carried away with them, and comfort them 
in their daily life, and there was God's 
name to be hallowed, alike in His holy 
house and in that wretched attic in Lan- 
cer's >'ard- 

George tried very hard to get work in 
those days, but the times were very hard, 
and "mother" and Tom never did any- 
thing, and little Jane picked up a few odd 
pence by carrying up the water from the 
pump in the )rard for the neighbours — ^she 
nearly fell beneath the heavy weight, poor, 
small thing, but that could not be helped — 
and so they lived on, through the hard, cold 
winter. There were fewer customers than 
ever it appeared for poor Jenny's matches. 
Many an hour she would stand at the 
corner of the street and not take a farthing, 
and, oh ! how tired she felt, and how her 
cough hurt her. 

One day a kind old gentleman with a 
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very red face stopped and looked at her 
compassionately, and, after fumbling in his 
pocket for some time, said, "There, my dear, 
take that to yonder big hospital, and they'll 
give you some nice stuff, to make you fat." 

And Jane curtseyed, and did as she was 
bid, and made her way to the great building. 

A doctor looked at the little girl, as 
she stood there so patiently and humbly, 
waiting until her turn came to present her 
paper — for 'there were crowds of people 
there, all come, as Jane presumed, to get 
the fattening stuff. The doctor shook his 
head, as his eye fell upon the little white 
face, and he listened to the hard, racking 
cough. 

"You'll take this in a little water, my 
dear, three times a day, one table spoonful, 
and when you've finished it you may come 
back for some more." 

When she showed George the big black 
bottle, and told him what the old gentleman 
said about its making her fat, he laughed, 
and said — 

" You are but skin and bones, my dear 
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it don't strike me that that *ere stuff will 
put any flesh upon you." 

However, the little girl took the cod liver 
oil very regularly — I believe she rather 
liked it — but she grew thinner and thinner, 
and coughed more and more. But still she 
sold her little boxes of matches, and still 
she carried the big cans of water up the 
steep stairs, and still, when George was not 
there, her mother beat her very often — left 
great scars upon those poor thin arms and 
shoulders — and the little girl bore all 
patiently, and sometimes wondered whether 
an end would ever come to it all. 

The church seemed very far off now, ever 
so much farther than it used to be, but 
George used to give her his arm, and they 
went merrily along, laughing at Jane's idea 
that somehow it had moved away. 

And the hospital, oh dear ! what a weary 
way it seemed to be, and yet she must go 
and take her bottle there, to be refilled 
with the fattening stuff — and so one cold 
February day the little girl set out on her 
way, pausing every now and then, because 
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her cough was so bad, and making the holy 
sign, to remind her of the sufferings of Jesus 
— ^and as that day she said the words, 



it 



Hallowed be Thy name," there came into 
the little girPs heart a strange longing wish 
to go where she might praise God for ever- 
more. 

The same doctor who had spoken to her 
before at the hospital went up to her now, 
as she sat very faint and exhausted upon 
a bench ; he looked at her with a strange, 
pitying look in his eyes, and then he went 
away, and spoke to some one else, and after 
a little time he went up to her again, and 
said — 

" My little girl, where do you live V 

" Oh, ever so far away, down in Lancer's 
yard, all out by Holborn." 

"You cannot go back, child, you must 
stay here, and go into a nice bed, and the 
sisters will take care of you." 

" Please, sir, I must go home, for mother 
'11 beat me if I stops away too long, and 
George will be looking for me, and be so 
sorry." 

G 2 
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" We'll let your people know, child, don't 
fret about it." 

And he took the little girl up in his arms, 
and carried her up a wide staircase, into a 
beautiful room, all so light, and bright, and 
airy, and with flowers and pictures in it, 
and people lying in their clean beds, looking 
very ill, but so happy and comfortable. 

" Sister Agnes, I've brought you a 
patient," the doctor said. 

And Sister Agnes came forward, with 
such a sweet smile upon her face, and she 
spoke such kind words to little Jane, such 
as the poor thing had never heard in all her 
young sorrowful life before. 

But even when she was laid in her soft, 
warm bed, poor Jane could not be happy. 

"Oh, please, I can't stay, I must go 
and sell my matches, or mother '11 beat 
me, and George will look for me, and fret 
so when he don't find me." 

And then the kind sister said that she 
would send George a message, and beg him 
to come to the hospital, and see poor 
Jenny. 
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After that she was satisfied, lying there 
with that sweet, calm look upon her young 
face — that patient waiting for the end which 
was so very near. 

" Is it Sunday .^" she said at last, " it's all 
so bright, so like the church." 

All day long Sister Agnes sat by the 
child's bed, and late in the evening poor 
George came in, the big tears rolling down 
his face. 

" Oh, Jane, Jane, you ain't going, be 
you r 

'* Going, where ? did mother say I must 
go home, George, and sell the matches, and 
carry up the water ? somehow I don't think 
I can, I'm very tired." 

" My child," and Sister Agnes' gentle 
voice fell soothingly on the little girl's ear ; 
" my child, would you like to go where 
there is no more pain, to your Father in 
Heaven ?" 

A look that had nothing of earth about it 
was on the poor little face. 

"Yes," she said, "I want to go therr 
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where His name is always hallowed, the 
parson said so." 

Again poor George spoke — 
" Oh, Jenny, Jenny, don't go away." 
" You'll come too, George dear ; you'll 
go to church, and hallow His name there ; 
and you'll never swear; and you'll teach 
mother and Tom the prayer, and tell them 
I said they must go to church — may be 
they'll mind it if you tell them Jenny said 
it when she lay a dying ; and tell mother 
not to be angry — I worked so long as I 
could, till God wouldn't let me work no 
longer." 

The little match girl never spoke again. 
She had gone where God's name is hallowed 
for ever in the paradise of light. 

" My poor boy," and Sister Agnes' hand 
was laid tenderly upon George's bent head, 
she has done her work, she has left you 
yours to do." 

The poor fellow stooped and kissed the 
pale, cold brow of the little sister he had 
loved so well, and then he went to take her 
last message to mother and Tom. 
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He goes to church just as he did when 
Jenny was with him, and he says " Our 
Father," and tries in his small way to 
hallow God's holy name, and he prays that 
in God's own good time mother and Tom 
may take heed to poor little Jenny's last 
message. 
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Chapter iv. 



CHRISrS SOLDIER, 



But if we say these solemn words. 
And hope to share His triumph hour, 

Our hearts must be His kingdom now, 
Where He alone hath power. 

They must be holy, pure, and true, 
Obeying Christ in everything. 

For they who own His gentle rule 
Can have no other king. 

So shall our souls be ready found. 
When from the country far away. 

Our King returns, in glory crowned, 
To hail His sovereign sway. 

" Mother, what do we mean when we say 
* Thy kingdom come V " 

A boy stood at his mother's knee, and 
asked the question — a little fellow over 
whose head ten summers had passed, and 
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on whose broad, open brow no earthly care 
nor no earthly sorrow had ever set their 
mark. 

Brought up in a luxurious home, the idol 
of his parents, the pet and plaything of 
everyone he came across, little Charlie 
Howard's life was a very happy one ; so 
happy, that he opened his large blue eyes 
wonderingly, and looked up into his old 
nurse's face with a strange, puzzled ex- 
pression, when she talked to him, as she 
sometimes did, about the misery and 
trouble that came to all people in their 
journey through life. 

Then he would go to his mother with 
that earnest, enquiring look upon his face, 
and ask her if such things were true — if 
God sent such suffering to His children as 
nurse said He did. 

And, for answer, Mrs. Howard would 
point to the Cross which stood out clearly 
and distinctly above the old church tower ; 
and would tell the boy that He Who 
suffered thereon, and Who is our great 
example, had laid the sign of all His sorrows 
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upon His own baptized children, and that 
they must patiently walk in the path in 
which He had trod ; she would tell him too 
that such sufferings and sorrows must not 
make God's children sad, that they must 
bear them bravely and cheerfully, like 
soldiers who have promised to fight under 
the banner of their king, and who would 
scorn to grumble at the hardships which 
they were called upon to endure during the 
campaign. 

Such had been Charlie Howard's 
teaching, such the lessons that had been 
infused into his young, bright life, and which 
made him the brave, joyous, trustful little 
fellow he was. 

And now, when we first make his ac- 
quaintance, he is as I have said standing at 
his mother's knee, asking her the meaning of 
that third petition in the prayer which Jesus 
Himself has given to His children. 

" Mother, what do we mean when we say 
* Thy Kingdom come .?' " 

And these were the words in which Mrs. 
Howard told Charlie what ought to be in 
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the minds of all Christian children when 
they said those solemn words. 

"Charlie,- you know we have all been 
baptized, as I have often told you, into the 
Kingdom of Christ ; you know how traitors 
and rebels to an earthly king are sent away 
into exile, far from that home and that 
country in which they lived and proved 
false to their sovereign. And so it is with 
us — we are enrolled into God*s service, and 
if thoughts, or words, or deeds of evil are 
allowed to dwell in our minds, then we are 
banished from His love and favour Whom we 
promised to serve so faithfully ; we become 
strangers and aliens from His Kingdom,, 
and we wander far away into unknown 
lands, and go into slippery paths, and it 
may be that, unless we repent, we never 
again shall be restored to the favour of our 
Lord and King. And so when in our child- 
hood's prayer — that prayer which Jesus left. 
His children, and which is the prayer of our 
whole lifetime, we ask God that His 
Kingdom may come, we mean that we 
would have Him to dwell in our hearts,. 
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that they may be a fitting habitation for 
Him always, that no wrong thoughts, no 
unruly desires, no impure spot may be 
there, but that He may come in and take 
possession of us, and make us fit for that 
Kingdom of Heaven which we can only 
win if we obey the will of * Our Father,' 
and allow no other but Him to reign and to 
rule there. 

" And when we ask for God's Kingdom 
to come, Charlie, we pray not only for 
ourselves, but we ask ' Our Father, Which 
art in Heaven,' to extend His blessed rule 
to others, to show to them how sweet a 
thing it is to serve Him Who died for them. 
We ask that the poor, and ignorant, and 
unlearned may know that He is a King, that 
the heathen may come to the Light that 
shineth in darkness, and learn to com- 
prehend it ; that His own, to whom He 
came, and they received Him not, may 
receive Him now." 

Mrs. Howard did not say any more; she 
saw that Charlie's eager eyes were fixed 
upon her face whilst he took in what he 
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called a " new meaning," and she put back 
the bright brown hair from the child's brow, 
and said — 

" Do you understand it, my boy ? They 
are not quite my own words in which I 
spoke to you — they were written to me long 
years ago, by one I was bound to honour 
and respect, and so I have told them to 
you." 

" Yes, mother, I understand almost all ; I 
know that we must make God first in our 
hearts, and keep from all wrong thoughts ; 
that is what the prayer means for us ; and 
then we must ask for others, that He may 
come to them." 

" Yes, my boy, I think youVe caught the 
meaning now, you'll think of it always, 
Charlie, when you say the prayer." 

And Charlie went up to his little room, 
and kneeling before the cross which his 
mother had hung there to remind him of 
the sufferings of the Holy Jesus, Who is our 
childhood's pattern, he asked that he 
might try and keep his heart pure, so that 
no wrong or evil thoughts might intrude 
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there, and keep God out of the dweUing- 
place He had chosen. 

It was his daily prayer — always re- 
membered, always asked for when he said 
those words — " Thy Kingdom come." 

The little boy*s life flew by very happily; 
as yet the sorrow which he knew some day 
or another must come to all the children of 
God had not touched him, but he used to 
think how bravely he would try and bear it 
when Jesus sent it to him. 

Sometimes a nameless fear would come 
upon him, the shadow of some distant 
cloud, when day by day his mother seemed 
to grow weaker and weaker, and able to 
do less. She had never been strong, never 
able to walk about, and do as other people 
did ; she had come home from India with 
him, when he was a very little fellow, and 
had meant to go out to his father again, 
but the doctors said she must not think of 
doing such a thing. And so Captain 
Howard had come home to see his wife and 
child ; and those three years, when he sat 
on his father's knee, and heard all about the 
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lions, and the tigers, and the elephants, in 
that far-off and but dimly-remembered 
eastern land, had been the brightest and 
sunniest in all little Charlie's sunny life. 

There was heavy sorrow in his mother's 
heart when her brave husband left her 
again ; but Charlie looked forward to a 
meeting again before very long — years are 
but as days to the hopeful, innocent expec- 
tations of a child. 

How his mother's eyes would fill with 
tears when the Indian letters came in, and 
she read the loving words, the earnest 
solicitude for herself which was breathed 
in every line. 

" Charlie dear," she said one day, "father 
may be home before very long." 

At any other time the boy would pro- 
bably have given a loud, joyous scream, or 
jumped over a table, to give vent to his 
ecstasies, but something in the gentle voice 
made him strangely quiet now — he only 
said — 

" Oh, mother dear, I'm so glad." 

Then the soft hand drew the boy more 
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closely to her, and the ruddy cheek rested 
against the poor, white face. 

"Charlie, my own darling, it will be a 
great trouble, but for Jesu's sake, and 
because He sends it, you'll bear it bravely, 
my boy ; when father comes home I shall 
be gone away." 

He understood what she meant ; the 
knowledge had been coming to him very 
slowly for a long, long time — ^yes, he would 
be brave, he would give her no pain, by 
showing, poor little man, that his heart was 
nearly breaking. 

He kissed her over and over again, and 
looked into her face, as though he would 
fain imprint it on his memory for ever— 
and then he said — 

" When I say, * Thy Kingdom come,* 
mother. Til know you are asking it too, for 
my hymn says — 

* The happy dead, who rest with Him, 
Are ever praying the same prayer, 

For when Christ's kingdom comes again, 
His saints will all be there.' " 

She could not answer him, she could only 
keep him near her, and play with his bright 
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curls — those curls of which she had always 
been so proud since Charlie was a tiny 
baby. 

Day after day went on, not much differ- 
ence in them, not much to mark one 

I 

from the other, but all to be remembered 
by the little, loving boy afterwards, when 
the end had come. It came sooner than 
any of them thought, one bright spring 
evening, when the light of exceeding 
happiness was on the dying lady's face, for 
God's priest had been with her that day, 
and she had received the communion which 
she knew, though none of the others did, 
would be her last on earth. 

" Charlie, my darling !" 

The boy was at her side in an instant. 

" Yes, dear mother, I am here, what is 

it r 

" You'll be a good boy to your father, 
Charlie, and you'll bear the sorrow bravely, 
dear ; say * Our Father, Which art in 
Heaven,' and think of what I told you 
about His Kingdom, and be pure, and good, 

H 
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and true, darling ; a meet dwelling-place 
for Him." 

She did not speak again for many 
minutes ; then a smile that had more of 
Heaven than of earth in it came upon the 
suffering face, and clear and strong she 
spoke the words — 

** Through life's long day, and death's dark night, 
Oh, gentle Jesus, be our light." 

And then the light led her on unto the 
fulness of the perfect day. 

We cannot in the limits of this short tale 
tell of all poor Charlie's grief, and sorrow, 
and loneliness, when he knew that his 
mother never would speak to him again, 
never tell him in loving, gentle tones those 
things he had so loved to hear about ; nor 
can we tell of the two or three months' 
visit to kind relations and friends, who did 
their best to comfort the poor little fellow, 
until his father's wishes concerning him 
should be known. 

" Will papa come home ?'* he said some- 
times ; " oh, I want to see him so much." 

But Captain Howard wrote to the brother 
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who had taken upon himself the chief care 
of Charlie, and said that he did not think 
he should return to England now. " There 
is no reason why I should," he added, 
mournfully enough; ^^she is gone where my 
love cannot reach her, and Charlie must go 
to school — choose any place you think best 
for him, and send him without delay." 

And to Charlie himself there came a 
loving, tender, manly letter, bidding the 
boy remember all that had been taught him 
by her, who was such a loss to them both, 
but who had gone to such bliss and happi- 
ness as they could not grudge her. 

And so it was all settled that little 
Charlie should be sent to Chilton school. 

He was very shy and frightened at first, 
when he heard what was to happen to him ; 
and old nurse, who was somewhat of a 
gloomy temperament, did not try and make 
the best of things. 

" Oh, it's a bad place is school, my poor 
little man, a shocking bad place, where 
there's all kinds of wickedness as goes on, 
which nothing can never stop. Oh, Master 

H 2 
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Charles, dear, why do they send you 
there ?" 

" I don*t think it can be so bad, nurse, or 
they wouldn't do it — my father wouldn't 
have said I was to go ; but I'll say the 
prayer she told me to do ; and when I say, 
'Thy Kingdom come,' it will be asking God 
to keep me safe, and to keep others safe 
too ; she said it would, nurse, and she was 
always right." 

" Yes, my dear, that she was ; I'm sure I 
don't understand many of the things you 
talk about, but it's all beautiful like ; only 
you don't know nothing about wickedness 
yet, and it's a pity you ever should." 

And again little Charlie spoke. 

" She said we must fight against the 
wickednesses, for it must come to us some 
time or other, and then we must pray ever 
so much more that God's Kingdom might 
come, then all would be right, if He was 
with us." 

* « « * 4P 

Very lonely and dreary were those first 
days at Chilton to little Charlie ; his heart 
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sank within him when his uncle left him 
sitting in the schoolroom amongst all those 
forty boys, whose eighty eyes all seemed 
fixed upon him. 

They questioned him as to where he 
came from, and who that was who had 
brought him there. And he told his story 
in a few simple, childish words, the tears 
standing in his eyes when he said his 
mother was dead, but driven bravely back 
as he saw how they were watching him. 

And English boys, aye, English school- 
boys have a soft place in their hearts, and I 
think the softest of all is generally for the 
loving mother who makes their life so happy, 
and to whom they can tell all their griefs 
and troubles ; into whose ever sympathizing 
ear every little trivial thing, uninteresting 
to anyone else, is told in all the full 
assurance of the ready love that never turns 
away from them. 

And so, when Charlie in trembling tones 
said that he had no mother, a silence fell 
upon the youths. They looked at him 
with something of pity in their bright eyes. 
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and afterwards they said amongst them- 
selves that he was a plucky little chap, and 
they thought he would do. 

The years of Charlie's school life passed 
away with but few events to mark them. 
There was the usual routine of lessons, the 
pains and the usual pleasures that make 
up the sum of most young lives, and there 
were the struggles and temptations, the 
strivings after holiness, and the neglect of 
the warning of the still small voice which 
we see every day in the world of men, and 
which date back, if we can but see it, to the 
faults and sins yielded to or resisted in the 
seemingly narrow circle of our school days. 

Through it all Charlie lived the life that 
one of God's own baptized children ought 
to lead — always struggling after that purity 
of thought, and word, and deed which 
makes our heart a fit kingdom for the most 
pure and Holy One to dwell in. 

He had very much to contend against 
in his daily course. Many and many a 
time he heard the sounds of mockery and of 
laughter, as he knelt by the side of his little. 
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bed, and said his prayers. At first it was 
very hard to bear, sometimes he almost 
thought he should have to give it all up. 
True, some of the other boys knelt down 
for a minute, and then jumped ap again, 
but afterwards they would laugh and talk 
in loud tones, and sometimes Charlie did 
not understand all they said, but he knew 
that they were wrong things, which they 
would not have dared to utter had one of 
the masters been near. 

He was very quiet and gentle; all the 
joyousness seemed to have gone out of the 
boy*s life when his mother left him — ^he had 
loved her so, and she knew all about him, 
all the wrong that was in his heart, all the 
earnest strivings for goodness which came 
into his mind. 

He worked very hard at his lessons ; he 
wanted so to please his father when he 
came home, and they let him go on in his 
quiet way, not noticing him very much, 
saying he was a queer little chap, and 
seemed to like work better than play, for 
which he was a great muff. 
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Very quietly, very gradually, little Charlie 
got a high standing in the school ; the 
reports he took to his uncle at the end of 
each half year told of great perseverance 
and progress ; and the old gentleman 
would tap him on the shoulder, and say — 

" Here*s a half-sovereign for you, Charlie; 
youVe a good fellow." 

And then Charlie would go out into the 
crowded London streets, and somehow 
there was very little of the half-sovereign 
left when he got home again. He had 
seen so many little, eager, earnest, half- 
starved faces raised to his, that he could 
not resist bestowing some of his riches upon 
the poor little beggars. 

Then there came a day in the boy's 
school life when his cheek was flushed with 
excitement, and a bright light shone in his 
blue eye, and the boys said — 

" Hollo! Howard, what's up? we actually 
saw you leap over a five-barred gate, and 
thought you had gone clean daft." 

"I think I have," answered Charlie ; "oh, 
I never have been so happy for years as I 
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am now, never since my mother died — my 
father has written to say he will be home 
by Christmas." 

"We're very glad for you, old fellow/' 
said one or two young, cheery voices; " you 
know you would mope, Charlie, and it's 
all your fault that you've led such a 
preciously dull life here." 

And Charlie, under the influence of his 
new happiness, looked up brightly, and 
said — 

" Thank you, I know you've all been very 
kind, but you see, a year after I came here, 
just when I began to understand a little 
about things, I heard that my father had 
lost all his money in one of those Indian 
banks, all that he had been saving for years 
and years, and so I thought that I must^ 
try and be no expense to him, and that if 
I could but get the scholarship I should 
save him ever so much, and that's why I've 
worked so hard ; for indeed I do like play 
very much, at least I used to, and now he 
will be home at Christmas, and early in 
December the master said to-day the ex- 
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amination would be held — ^so I shall know 
about it before he comes." 

The boys looked with something of 
admiration at the pale, delicate, little fellow 
who had striven so hard with such an aim ; 
in their hearts they could not but confess 
that there were the makings of a hero in 
little Howard, as they generally called him. 

" You're pretty sure of it," said a chorus 
of voices ; " there's no one but Talbot who 
can at all come near you, and he has not 
much chance, he is such a lazy fellow." 

" Oh, yes he has," answered Charlie, 
eagerly ; " I want it very much of course, 
but I don't like taking it from him, because 
he is quite sure himself that he will get it, 
and he beats me hollow in his Latin verse." 

The boys were standing in a group in 
the playground during the foregoing con- 
versation, and sitting on a bench, hidden by 
a projecting wall, was Charlie's rival, Talbot, 
a tall, fine, manly lad, but with an ex- 
pression on his handsome face which some- 
how carried with it a feeling of mistrust ; a 
look in his bold, black eye which seemed to 
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say that if Frank had an end in view he 
would not scruple at the means by which to 
accomplish his purpose. 

" So he's trying for the scholarship is 
he ? well, there's nothing like cheek in this 
world ; as if he had a chance !" 

And then a cloud lowered on Talbot's 
brow, for the remembrance came to him of 
many an hour, when he had been playing, 
or reading a novel (in defiance of all rule), 
" little Howard" had been plodding on, and 
taken up his work so well done, that he had 
been warmly commended. 

" No, no ! Master Howard ; I'm sorry for 
your father's disappointment, but I'm not 
going to allow anyone to beat me — above 
all, not such a canting little fellow as you 
are. I swear I'll get it !" 

And a look of determination came over 
the young face worthy of a better cause. 

The days passed quickly on — November 
came with its cold, and damp, and fog, and 
the boys of Chilton school were in great 
spirits, for November was very near Christ- 
mas, and oh the delights of that glad 
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going home ; what school boy and girl does 
not know it ? What sober old papa and 
mamma do not remember what it was to 
them ? 

And Charlie was very bright and joyous 
in those dull days, working harder than 
ever as the dreaded time drew near, 
wondering very often whether his dear 
mother saw what he was doing, and knew 
the reason why he had given up all his play 
and amusement. 

He thought she did, he could fancy he 
saw her sweet face smiling upon him as in 
the dear old days, which now seemed so very 
far away. And he went back to his books 
cheered by the loving memory which was 
always with him. And in his room, 
morning and evening, the boy knelt, and 
asked " Our Father, Which art in Heaven," 
to watch over him, and prayed that amidst 
all the difficulties and all the temptations 
which came to him, God might come into 
his heart, and find no thought there which 
would drive away the Holy Spirit which 
had been given him when he was carried to 
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the sacred font, and made God's own child 
by adoption and grace. 

The long wished for day came at last ; 
the examinations were over; the papers 
had been sent in. The scholarship, which 
was to admit one of the Chilton boys under 
fourteen years of age to the full privileges 
of the foundation, was to be awarded to 
him who had earned it by his industry and 
perseverance. 

The boys were all assembled in the 
schoolroom ; Charlie turning alternately 
white and red, looking for all the world 
over, as his companions said when they 
bade him cheer up, like a stupid girl ; 
and Frank Talbot stood, with the old, bold, 
defiant look upon his face, and when he 
heard some of the elder lads telling Charlie 
that they were sure the scholarship was 
his, a strange smile was on his lips, a self- 
confident, assured expression in his dark 
eyes. 

What was it that made the master look 
so grave that morning, as he took his place 
at his desk, and bestowed upon the boys 
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that grave, silent greeting, so unlike his 
usual hearty, " Good morning, my boys !** 
what was it that made his eye rest for an 
instant upon " little Howard," as he stood 
there, all eager with expectation, with that 
half-joyous, half-timid expression upon his 
boyish face ? What made his voice sound, 
as the lads afterwards said, like the roll of 
distant thunder, as he spoke the one word, 
" Silence ?" 

It reigned — as deeply and profoundly as 
he could have desired ; once more he looked 
around him, and then he spoke. 

" Howard, the scholarship, by every right 
of scholarship, ought to have been yours; 
your viva voce examination was first-rate, 
your written papers astonishing for so 
young a boy." 

There would have been a cheer here, but 
that expression on the master's face forbade 
it ; he paused an instant, and then he 
continued — 

" But some verses copied from some 
publication which is a disgrace to the 
English language, words so foul that I can't 
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sully your ears by repeating them, were 
found, in your handwriting, amongst your 
papers. I cannot award any favour, I 
cannot confer any honour upon one who 
has shown the evidence of so impure a mind 
and heart. I have written to your friends, 
and to-morrow they will come to take you 
away ; you will not return to Chilton." 

The master's voice trembled then, for he 
had loved the little motherless boy, who 
had always been so gentle, and docile, and 
obedient ; it had been a heavy blow to him, 
when he found out the sin of which Charlie 
was supposed to have been guilty. The 
boy opened his blue eyes wonderingly, and 
looked into the grave, stern face which was 
bent upon him so reproachfully. 

"Lines — words, sir ? please I don't 
understand." 

" Hush ! my boy, don't add another sin 
to the one of which you already stand 
convicted ; is this your writing or not .?" 

And he held before the boy a sheet of 
paper, which Charlie could not find it in 
his heart to say was not his, it was so like, 
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even to the peculiar r's, the turn at the end 
of the words which had been rather a joke 
amongst his companions. 

"Yes, sir, it seems like mine ; I know it 
looks like it, but, please, sir, indeed I never 
wrote it !" 

" Then who did ?" 

" I don't know." 

But even as he spoke the boy's face 
was dyed with a crimson glow, as a 
circumstance dawned upon his recollection 
which had somewhat excited his curiosity 
about a week before. He had gone into 
the schoolroom late one evening, the day 
before the papers were to be given in, and 
he saw someone at his desk — someone who 
moved hurriedly away in the fast gathering 
darkness. He had thought then that it was 
Talbot, and now he turned an'd looked at 
the boy ; but he could see nothing in his 
face that bade him hope that he either 
could or would throw any light upon the 
subject. 

" You don't know.?" continued the master, 
in his kind, grave voice. " Oh, Charlie, I 
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wish I could believe you, but the proofs 
are too strong, too convincing." 

" Talbot, your work comes next in order 
to Howard's, very far behind it in every 
way, but also far beyond the other boy's 
attempts — the scholarship is yours." 

There was a faint attempt at applause 
then. Talbot had a few supporters in the 
school, but he was not a general favourite, 
and since Charlie's honest, candid avowal 
of his father's poverty, he had risen many 
degrees in the estimation of his school- 
fellows. 

He stood there now, pale and trembling, 
and when one of the elder boys spoke to 
him, he lifted his tearful blue eyes to his 
face, and said — 

" My father is expected in England to- 
morrow." 

Those few words disclosed the whole tale 
of his misery ; the meeting that was to 
have been so joyous, the good news which 
he had hoped to write off by that evening's 
post, all had gone now, and it was a tale 
of deep disgrace which would fall upon 

I 
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Captain Howard's ear when he set his foot 
on English ground. 

The master did not speak to him ; the 
boys dared not ; he went his own way out 
into the muddy fields, and there he sat 
under a tree, from which the rain drops 
pattered on his head, and tried to under- 
stand it all ; and thought that to-morrow 
he was to leave Chilton for ever. 

He was stunned and bewildered. 

" Impure, the master said — impure words, 
oh, if he knew that I had done as sJu told 
me to do every day, that I had asked God 
to keep me pure, because that means that 
His Kingdom should come into our hearts, 
oh, I think he would believe me then !" 

Suddenly he heard the sound of horses' 
hoofs tearing wildly along the road ; a 
sudden sense of fear came to him ; he had 
heard that some of the boys were going to 
spend their half holiday by hiring some 
horses from the neighbouring livery stable; 
something told him that one of them could 
not manage his steed, and was dashing at 
this furious pace along the hard road. 
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In another instant he saw it all — Talbot 
clinging to the horse's neck, with no control 
over the frightened creature's movements. 

For one moment Charlie paused ; then 
he dashed forward, caught hold of the reins, 
which had dropped from the rider's hands 
and were hanging loosely round the 
animal's neck, gave them a jerk, into which 
all his strength was concentrated, and knew 
no more of what had happened until he 
found himself in his own bed in the 
dormitory, and grave, anxious faces 
bending over him. 

"Where am I.?" he said. "Has my 
father come ? tell him, oh, please tell him 
I said * Our Father,' and asked for a pure 
heart ; and the master said the writing was 
impure — I don't understand about it." 

They soothed him with gentle words, and 
told him not to think about it, and he 
turned on his side and went off to sleep ; he 
was roused by hearing someone kneeling 
at his side, sobbing in agony. 

" Charlie, Charlie ! you saved my life ; I 
copied your writing, and put the paper 
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amongst yours ; oh, Charlie ! can you ever 
forgive me ?" 

It was Frank Talbot who spoke, who 
had stolen into the room, and taking 
advantage of the nurse's momentary 
absence, regardless of all risks, had made 
his confession to the boy whom he had so 
injured. 

"Oh, Frank," was the answer, "don't cry; 
only let my father know, for he'd be so 
sorry." 

Two more days passed away, and 
Captain Howard stood by his boy's side, 
and gazed lovingly into the young face 
which he would see on earth only for a 
little time. He had heard the whole story, 
and he smiled a mournful smile as he said — 

" He was to have been a soldier — he 
would have been a brave one." 

The boy heard the words. 

" Father, mother said I was in the army 
of Christ, and I've tried to fight the battle." 

And the father could only ask God to 
teach him to give his brave boy up to his 
Heavenly King. 
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Amid all the consolations of the Church, 
after receiving the Heavenly Food for 
which his young soul had craved, Charlie 
went to his rest. 

And ere he closed his eyes for ever on 
the things of this world, he folded his hands 
upon his breast, and said — 

" Now I can ask it, really ask that I may 
go to Him." 

" Our Father, Which art in Heaven, Thy 
Kingdom come." 

And often now on dewy summer evenings 
the Chilton boys go to that grave, marked 
by the pure white cross, and Frank Talbot 
tells them of the last hours of him whom 
he had so cruelly wronged, in whose foot- 
steps he now so earnestly tries to walk. 



THY WILL BE DOM 



Chapter v. 

WALTER THE CHORISTER, 



Lord, when we say, "Thy will be done," 

May heart to lip be ever true : 
O ! give us grace to serve Thee here, 

As gladly as the Angels do. 

Craythorpe, the village where the scene 
of this little story is laid, was the brightest, 
sunniest little place you can possibly 
imagine, especially when the fields were 
yellow with the golden corn, and the hills 
were all covered with bright flowers, and 
the trees with spreading leaves ; then in 
that bright summer time you might have 
wandered through all this pleasant English 
land of ours and you could not have found 
a sweeter nook than that seaside village of 
Craythorpe. 
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The people were proud of all its loveliness 
— thankful that their lives had been cast in 
such a pleasant place, in sight of those 
manifold and glorious works, which God in 
His wisdom has made to rejoice the heart 
of man. 

And they were proud of the works that 
their forefathers had raised in His honour ; 
of the beautiful temple which stood on the 
gentle slope which overlooked the village, 
its tall, graceful steeple, a beacon to many 
a tempest-tossed mariner, even as the 
Church should ever be before us who are 
drifted here and there on the waves of this 
troublesome world — a shelter from all 
storms, a foretaste of the haven where we 
would be. 

For centuries that holy house had stood 
a silent witness to God's truth, even when 
the hands of the spoiler had sought to lay 
it low. 

The gray walls and buttresses had defied 
the axe and the sword of Cromwell's sacri- 
legious soldiers, but the spoiler had robbed 
the most holy place of its beauty — the 
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sanctuary had been defaced, the altar 
stripped of its glory. 

And so for years it remained, until God 
put it into the heart of one of His faithful 
servants to restore His neglected temple, to 
make it once more a meet place for His 
honour to dwell in. 

And now the church was beautiful 
indeed — the altar standing high above all 
else, the outstretched figure of the Crucified 
One bidding all who worshipped within 
those holy walls remember the love and 
suffering which had procured their salvation. 

And day by day the Holy Sacrifice was 
offered there at the early morning hour, and 
the Craythorpe people were thankful for the 
great inestimable blessing which had come 
to them, when, after long years of careless- 
ness and laxness, the pure Catholic worship 
of the English Church was restored to them 
in all its original beauty. 

There were those who found fault at first, 
and who said they did not approve of all 
these new-fangled notions ; but in time they 
learned that those things which they called 
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new, those frequent Communions, those 
hours of prayer duly observed, that in- 
creased reverence to the person of the Lord 
in the Blessed Sacrament were not new 
notions at all — only very old ones revived,, 
dating back from Apostolic times, taught 
by those who had lived with Jesus Himself,, 
and to whom He had given power to build 
and establish His Church on earth. 

And now, just when our story begins, in 
all the village there was not one person 
who did not love their dear old church and 
the good priest who ministered so faithfully- 
at the altar of God. 

The Craythorpe boys had one great 
ambition, it seemed to grow with them 
from their earliest years, when as tiny- 
children they first looked wonderingly up 
into the chancel, and saw the white-robed 
choristers, and heard their clear, young 
voices echoing through the vaulted roof 

Yes, the Craythorpe lads wanted to be 
allowed to sit in the sanctuary and sing 
God's praises there — it seemed as if it was 
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the greatest honour that could come to 
them. 

But of course it was an honour to which 
they could not all aspire, for some of them 
had no voice and no taste for music, and 
others were not steady enough — ^for the 
vicar was very particular, very desirous 
that those who served God in His Church 
should lead a higher and holier life even 
than the other baptized children of his 
flock. 

" It is such a solemn thing," he would 
say, " to attempt as it were to do Angels' 
work on earth, and to fail in any way — to 
put on the white robes, which are the 
emblems of purity and innocence, and to 
soil them by any word or act of sin. 

" It is true that all who have been made 
heirs of the Heavenly Kingdom in Holy 
Baptism, promised then to keep their 
garments pure and undefiled, to let no stain 
of guilt pollute it; but the test of the 
Christian life is that each should do his duty 
in that station to which it has pleased God 
to call him ; and those who aspire to be the 
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servants of His temple must be stricter 
and more blameless in their daily walk than 
those who are thrown more into the world, 
and the world's snares, and the world's 
temptations. 

"Each must strive to follow the great 
example, each must aim at the holiest life 
of all — do not mistake me, do not think 
that those boys who are not able to be 
choristers must for that reason relax in 
their efforts to be true, and good, and pure ; 
God knows the secrets of all hearts, my 
children, and a lad who toils for his daily 
bread from Monday morning until Saturday 
night, is serving his Father in Heaven just 
as acceptably, if he is leading a good, 
honest life, and saying his prayers, and 
being good to his parents and to his neigh- 
bours, and going to church whenever he 
can, as the chorister whose days are spent 
in God's own house, singing on earth as 
they hope some day to sing with the 
Angels before the throne of the Lamb. 

"Only remember, my children, that to 
whom much is given, of them shall much be 
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required — and as each day, either in church 
or in your own homes, you say that holy 
prayer which Jesus Himself left you. His 
own most precious legacy to His disciples, 
dwell specially on those words, ' Thy will 
be done on earth, as it is in Heaven/ 

'* Think what a high vocation it is you all 
of you ask to fulfil, even to serve God here 
as the Angels do above — to be humble, and 
gentle, and obedient, and truthful, never to 
rebel, but to do His will as He would have 
it done, by bowing to whatever joy or 
trouble He may send into your daily lives ; 
for we ask that His will may be done — 
however He may think best — not in our 
own way ; it may be that He sends us 
what in our own weak judgment is the 
worst thing that could come to us, it may 
even be that He denies us those spiritual 
blessings which we feel would be so good 
for our souls, we must leave all to Him. 

' The angels stand around His throne. 
And do His bidding every one. * 

"And if we would be like them we must 
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obey, we must hearn to lose our will in His 
will, and feel that by so doing we are 
striving to obtain in its richest, fullest sense 
that blessing for which we daily ask, even 
that His will may be done on earth, as it is 
in Heaven." 

In such words as these the vicar of 
Craythorpe would often speak to the boys 
of the village school, and one bright autumn 
day he spoke to them more earnestly than 
ever, and then he looked round upon the 
young bright faces of the children that he 
loved so well, and he paused for an instant, 
and there was something of sorrow in his 
tone as he said — 
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My boys, I have something to tell 
you. 

There was a shuffling of feet for an 
instant, eager looks were exchanged, and 
then every eye was fixed upon the vicar, 
and many a young heart beat high for 
expectation ; for, notwithstanding the 
tremor in his voice, there was a smile upon 
his face, and they knew that what he was 
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going to say would give pleasure to some- 
one or other of them. 

*'My boys, Tom Taylor and William 
Smith are going to leave us." 

A pause, a murmur of sorrow, for those 
two head choristers were very popular in 
Craythorpe — and then even amid the 
sorrow there was a bright flush of hope on 
some of the boyish features, for, if two 
choristers were going to leave, it was but 
natural to suppose that two others would 
be chosen in their place, and there were 
many amongst the assembled number who 
had long striven to be worthy of the high 
honour of being chosen to serve God in 
His own house. 

After an instant's silence the vicar again 
spoke. 

" We are very sorry to lose them both," 
he said, "we shall miss them very much 
I am sure, for they have tried to be what 
all Christian boys should be, honest, and 
true, and God fearing, and we are none of 
us likely to forget them when we assemble 
to praise God in our dear old Church ; but 
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I have had a letter from a friend who is a 
prebend of one of our noblest cathedrals, 
and he asked me if I can send him two lads 
I can entirely trust — ^great advantages are 
offered them, greater than they could ever 
hope to attain in Craythorpe, and so I have 
made up my mind to send Taylor and 
Smith. I have known of this for the last 
four weeks, so have they, but I bound them 
down to silence, for I did not wish to name 
it to you until the master and I had fixed 
upon their successors in the choir ; now our 
minds are made up, and I will no longer 
keep you in suspense, Walter Harwood 
and Albert Druce are to be the new 
choristers." 

Oh, how happy Walter and Albert were 
when they heard the great news ; how they 
longed to rush to their respective homes, 
and tell of the great and unexpected 
honour that had come to them ; but they 
only stood quite still with burning cheeks, 
and a strange light of happiness in their 
eyes, and listened for what the vicar should 
say next. 
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"I must speak to you both alone, my lads, 
although I think you pretty well know 
what is expected of you. You may begin 
attending the practices this evening, and on 
S. Michael and all Angels' day you may 
take your places in the choir ; I think it 
will be a nice day to begin to do upon earth 
what the Angels are ever doing in Heaven, 

" And you, my boys, who have some 
feeling of disappointment in your hearts 
because our choice has not fallen upon you, 
do not be grumbling, or envious, or dis- 
contented. 

" If you have tried — and I know many 
of you have tried to be worthy of serving 
God as choristers in His church — do not 
relax your efforts, go on and try still, never 
mind whether you succeed or not— it may 
be that God sees that it is best for you to 
live a life of toil, to do His will by mixing 
amongst the poor, and the ignorant, and 
the sinful, with whom our dear Lord walked 
for three-and-thirty years. You want to do 
Angels' work on earth. Can you do it 
better than by following in the Sacred 
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Footsteps of the Lord of all the Angels, 
and all through His life His meat was to 
do His Heavenly Father's will. He never 
sought to please Himself; the cup of suf- 
fering He drank to the very dregs, the 
Sacred Blood flowed from His brow in very 
agony, and yet all He wanted was to obey. 
Surely, my boys, we can want no greater 
good on earth than to obey as He did — to 
say from the depths of our hearts, ' Father, 
not my will but Thine be done.' " 

The vicar left the schoolroom after he 
had thus spoken, the afternoon's lessons 
went on, then came the hour of dismissal, 
and soon joyous shouts rang through the 
air, as the Craythorpe boys assembled in 
the playground to enjoy the bright beauty 
of that September day. 

There were one or two of them who stood 
somewhat apart, who had hoped, poor 
fellows, that they might have been chosen 
to the vacant choristerships, and who could 
not quite get over .» their first feeling of dis- 
appointment ; but the vicar's words had 
carried comfort with them, and as they 
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gazed upon the bright blue sea, and the 
soft summer breeze blew upon their young 
cheeks, and all nature spoke of hope and 
joy and gladness, they could not let any 
thoughts of anger or jealousy dwell in their 
hearts — they knew it was God's will that 
they should not just then serve Him in the 
way they wished, and they tried to be 
patient and submissive. Walter Harwood 
and Albert Druce could not stay to have 
their usual game of football on that after- 
noon ; each went to his respective home to 
tell the joyful news, to gladden the hearts 
of those they loved best with the tidings 
which they knew would give them more 
pleasure than aught else on earth. Bright 
sunny dwellings were those to which the 
boys wended their way — two little cottages 
standing almost upon the shelving beach, 
the walls of the tiny gardens washed by the 
ever advancing and receding waves, the 
flowers often bathed by the salt spray which 
dashed so merrily over the hedge which 
Walter and Albert had taken such pains to 
plant, but which somehow never would 
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flourish and be the protection they had 
hoped it would be. 

Very pleasant looked those tiny cottages 
on that afternoon of which I am writing. 
Perhaps into the hearts of both the boys, 
even amid all their pleasure, was some feel- 
ing of regret that what was such a joy and 
happiness would entail their leaving the 
homes they loved so well. 

For the choristers of Craythorpe church 
lived in a wing of the school-house far away 
from the sea, with only a garden to look out 
upon, instead of the bright, glad, sparkling 
ocean which somehow seemed to Walter 
and Albert to tell of a loved friend. 

Is it not ever so on earth — when we have 
attained the summit of our ambition, when 
that has come to us for which we longed 
more than anything else, some shadow of 
regret comes upon us, some wistful memory 
of the past, which throws even the faintest 
clouds upon the sun which had seemed to 
shine upon us so kindly and with so bright 
a light. Yes, it is ever so — and surely it is 
well that so it should be — otherwise we 
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might love this world too well, love even 
the holy and the good things which come 
into our daily lives with a love which might 
make us think that they were all perfect, 
all satisfying, all that we need desire. 

The shadow comes, falls between us and 
our happiness, and it seems as though a 
voice spoke in loving gentle accents — : 
" Here have we no continuing city, but 
we seek one to come. Set you affections 
on things above, not on things of the earth." 

And so it was that amid all their joy 
something of regret came into the boys' 
hearts as they looked upon the little cot- 
tages upon which the afternoon sun was 
shining so brightly. They had hardly 
spoken a word to each other on their way 
from the school. 

" Albert, ain't you astonished ?" Walter 
had said, "oh, how I have wished for it, 
but I never thought it would have come so 
soon." 

And Albert, a pale, delicate-looking boy, 
lifted his dark eyes to Walter's rosy beam- 
ing face, and said very quietly — 
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" Astonished ! I should think I was, and 
oh, so very, very glad, Walter, lad," and the 
voice sank into a hushed, awed whisper. 
" Oh, Walter, it almost seems too great 
an honour, we must try now to be so good, 
I am afraid it will be hard." 

" We shall have more help," said Walter, 
confidently, "the vicar said, so I don*t 
think we need fear, we ain't likely to go 
wrong." 

This time Albert did not answer ; more 
help he knew would be given them — more 
frequent prayer and attendance at the Holy 
Sacrifice — more time to serve God in the 
services of the Sanctuary ; but those words 
of Jesus, which the vicar had quoted, rang 
in the little boys' ears — " To whom much 
is given, of them shall much be required." 
And the wistful brown eyes were raised to 
the blue sky, and for an instant Albert 
lagged behind his companion and made the 
holy sign, and asked God to help him in 
his new life. 

Mrs. Harwood and Mrs. Druce were 
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hanging up clothes in the gardens as the 
two boys approached. 

" Why here be our lads, how early they 
be to-day, what can have brought them 
home so soon ?" 

They were not long left in doubt. 

"Hollo, mother, hollo, Mrs. Druce!" 
shouted Walter, at the pitch of his^ voice, 
" here's glorious news ; Taylor and Smith 
are going away, and Albert and I are the 
new choristers." 

Pins and clothes dropped from both the 
good women's hands at the intelligence, and 
then Walter, with characteristic impet- 
uosity, rushed up to his mother, and threw 
his arms round her neck, whilst she called 
him her darling, and her treasure, and her 
own good boy, and whispered that no one 
could deserve the honour better, no one 
would be more credit to the choir than her 
Walter. He was her only child, all she had 
to love in the wide world. 

His father died when he was a very little 
fellow, and all the mother's affection had 
been concentrated on her boy. Any other 
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lad would have been thoroughly spoiled by 
the somewhat blind indulgence she lavished 
upon him, but it seemed as though nothing 
could spoil bright, cheery little Walter — 
he was always so ready to oblige, so 
thoughtful for everyone, so loving to his 
mother — and if behind all this there lurked 
a certain amount of self-will, a desire of 
being first and foremost in everything, a 
feeling of disappointment if any of his 
companions were ever put before him in 
any way no one ever suspected it — in fact 
Walter was not often tried in this respect, 
he was so clever and sharp that he carried 
almost everything before him, and he took 
his triumphs meekly enough, and was 
always ready to help the little boys with 
their lessons, would even give up the play 
which he loved so dearly to be of use to 
anyone else. Who then could help loving 
him } What mother would not have been 
proud of such a lad, and whispered such 
words of approbation as did Mrs. Harwood 
when she heard of her boy's good fortune^.? 
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And Albert went up to his mother, his 
pale face all in a glow of pleasure, but with 
something of a timid expression written on 
his open brow. 

" Mother, Fm so glad because of every- 
thing, and because it will help you and 
father so much." 

Mrs. Druce stooped down and gave her 
boy a kiss, whilst tears of joy and thankful- 
ness stood in her eyes. 

"My darling, Fm glad too, and oh, 
Albert, it's such an honour to sing God's 
praises in His own Holy Church, it's what 
father and I have wanted for you for so 
long, we've prayed for it, Albert, asked that 
if it was His will some day or another you 
might be chosen ; go in and tell him your- 
self, my lad, oh how glad he will be." 

And Albert went into the cottage, and 
told his father the great good that had 
come to him on that day, and a bright 
smile was on John Druce's face, and his 
hand was laid lovingly on his little son's 
head, as he said — 
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" God bless thee, lad, and make thee do 
His holy will on earth, even as I pray that 
thou*lt some day do it in Heaven." 

And the boy looked into the suffering 
face of the father who always lay in pain 
upon his couch, who never was able to go 
into the bright glad sunshine, and yet who 
was always so happy and cheerful and 
contented, and somehow Albert knew that 
the prayer his father asked for him was the 
lesson he himself had learned, even doing 
God's will on earth by patiently submitting 
to the life of inaction which had been his 
portion for so long. 

That night the two little boys stood 
before the vicar in the sacristy, and listened 
to his loving words of exhortation, as he 
spoke to them of their new duties and re- 
sponsibilities. 

" My children, one thing remember 
always — that to do His will you must be 
lowly, and gentle, and patient ; never 
striving to put yourselves before others, 
never seeking your own glory, but always 
bearing in mind that His whole life, Whose 
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little ones you have promised to be, was 
spent in doing His Heavenly Father's work 
in the way He willed it." 

And Walter looked up, with his bright 
smile, into the vicar's face, and Albert stood 
pale and trembling, and his eye fell upon 
the crucifix which hung on the opposite 
wall ; and again the boy breathed a silent 
prayer, and the words which his Angel 
guardian carried to the feet of our Father, 
Which is in Heaven, were the words of our 
childhood's prayer — " Thy will be done on 
earth, as it is in Heaven." 

It was the morning of that bright day 
when the Church celebrates the festival of 
S. Michael and all the Angels, and very 
early in the dawn of the glad September 
feast Walter and Albert knelt in the 
sacristy, and words of prayer and of 
blessing were spoken by the good priest, 
and the pure white surplices were put upon 
the boys, and for the first time they knelt 
in the chancel, and clear and sweet rose 
their young voices in words of prayer and 
hymns of praise, in the " Agnus Dei " and 
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the "Benedictus/' in the loud-swelling amen 
which proclaimed that the presence of the 
Holy One was in that holy place, His 
blessing with His people then and for ever- 
more. 

And still Walter was joyous and hopeful, 
and it must be confessed self-confident ;; 
and Albert was humble, and meek, and 
mindful, even in that hour of joy, of the holy 
will which he had promised more than ever 
to obey. 

And so began their new life in their new 
home, whilst the two mothers and the sick 
father in the cottages by the sea prayed for 
their darlings, and asked God to bless them, 
and teach them to do His holy will. 

The autumn days wore on ; winter came 
with its dreariness, and through cold, and 
wind, and storm, the Church's voice sounded^ 
and the Angel's song sounded over the 
snow-clad earth, and told of love, and peace,, 
and good will. 

And Walter Harwood's sweet voice 
sounded clear above all others in God's- 
own temple, and folks came from afar to- 
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hear the new chorister, whose fame was 
spreading far and wide in the neighbourhood 
of Craythorpe, and the boy's heart was 
puffed up with pride, although none knew 
it, none suspected it. 

Winter passed away, the Lenten fast 
told of humility and self-denial, of the need 
for increased watchfulness and prayer, and 
Walter's brow was often clouded now, the 
boy who had trusted in his own strength 
had fallen very low, had broken rules, had 
defied authority, had grieved the vicar and 
the kind master, and Albert, who loved him 
as a brother. 

It was in small things only he had 
transgressed at first. Is it not by small 
things that the sins which once we 
shuddered at and turned from with loathing 
gain the dominion over us in the end, and 
cause waves of sorrow and penitence to 
come surging over our souls ? 

And Walter in his self-confidence broke 
small rules ; and it chanced that one night, 
just before the glad Easter feast, the lad 
was guilty of a great sin. He went out 
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without leave, and returned from a neigh- 
bouring town late at night, and then he 
soiled the garment of baptismal innocence 
by the deadly sin of a lie. He was taxed 
with his fault and denied it, and during the 
solemn days of the Holy Week he nourished 
the guilty stain in his soul. 

He sang in the Easter anthem — his clear 
young voice told the glad tidings that the 
Lord was risen. 

He knelt in the presence of the Holy 
Sacrifice, and asked the Lamb of God, Who 
taketh away the sins of the world, to have 
mercy upon him — and all that weight of 
unconfessed sin was on his heart. 

And Albert, meek, gentle Albert, saw 
that something was wrong with his friend ; 
and he, poor lad, could do naught but there, 
in that holy place, offer that petition which 
embraces all that we can want for ourselves 
and for those we love, for it asks that our 
spiritual life on earth may fit us for God*s 
kingdom above — " Thy will be done on 
earth, as it is in Heaven." 
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And ere the Easter sun had set the 
prayer was answered, although there was 
sorrow in the widow's home that night, 
and poor Albert shed the bitterest tears 
that had ever fallen from his brown eyes. 

The wanton disobedience in which the 
poor little chorister was wont to indulge 
was repeated on that glad festival. In the 
afternoon he joined some bad companions, 
and was persuaded by them to go out in a 
boat. 

They thought he had gone to see his 
mother, but at Evensong the sweet young 
voice was not heard in the church. 

No, it never would be heard there again ; 
never again would Walter's mother listen 
to the praises of her darling's sweet clear 
notes as he sang God's praises in His own 
house. 

There were sad tidings in Craythorpe 
when the congregation emerged from the 
church into the still evening air — rumours 
of an accident to a boat, that had been 
overturned, and Walter Harwood's name 
was whispered from mouth to mouth. 
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The other boys were safe ; he, the golden- 
haired chorister, lay in the little cottage by 
the sea, and all said he was dying — he had 
been dashed upon a rock, and very much 
hurt. 

The vicar went to see the child he loved 
so well, and there were tears on his furrowed 
cheeks as he looked upon the young face, 
and at the closed eyes, which perhaps 
would never again gaze upon the sunny sky, 
and the bright blue sea. 

The Easter Octave wore on, the church's 
prayers were asked for Walter Harwood, 
and the vicar's voice faltered when he spoke 
the lad's name — ^all his faults, the sins 
which had come to light in those last few 
days, were forgiven, almost forgotten, in the 
sorrow that he felt for him now, in the 
tender sympathy that was in his heart for 
the mother who watched, in unutterable 
agony, by her darling's side. 

Walter awoke at last — awoke to the con- 
sciousness of all his sin — to the great need 
of repentance and forgiveness ; and it was 
granted. When all had been confessed, in 
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the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost, the priest gave 
Walter absolution — then a smile, that had 
in it something of the old brightness, was 
on the boy's pale face. 

And then the vicar had a task to fulfil, 
at which his brave, strong heart quailed. 

The doctor had said the boy might live, 
but he must be a helpless cripple for his 
whole life — that life which had not reached 
the age of twelve years. 

He need not have feared, Walter had 
already guessed part of the truth — and he 
raised his blue eyes to the good clergyman's 
face, and said — 

" I will try to do His will, and bear the 
suffering." 

Then he hid his face upon the pillow, 
poor lad, and sobbed for a long time, till he 
heard his mother coming ; so he smiled 
through his tears, and told her she must 
take care of him, for he would be her boy 
always, never leave her. 

And now on summer evenings Walter 
the chorister, leaning on his crutches, walks 
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to the beautiful church, and by patience 
and gentleness he does God's will on earth. 
His beautiful voice has gone — he knows he 
abused the gift which God had given him, 
but now no shadow of repining was in his 
heart, he was far happier than he had been 
even in the old days. 

And Albert, good, gentle Albert, still 
does Angel's work on earth, and sings in 
the House of God, and prays his childhood's 
prayer, and he and Walter are striving to 
do all that Christian boys can do ; and the 
one in his life of patient suffering, the other 
in his life of active service, try to do God's 
will on earth, as it is done in Heaven. 
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GIYE US THIS DAY OUR 
DAILY BREAD. 



Chapter vi. 

THE LITTLE SISTERS. 



Then not alone for earthly food, 

Teach us with lisping tongue to pray ; 

The Heavenly meat that makes us good. 
Lord, give us day by day. 

It was Christmas-tide in London, cold and 
dreary — ^the pitiless wind sweeping through 
the streets, the snow falling fast and thick 
and white upon the earth, and beating re- 
lentlessly into the faces of those whom 
necessity obliged to be out on that dark 
December day. 
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The shops were all bright with costly 
toys and tempting viands, and men and 
women and children thronged round the 
windows, to gaze and to admire, and it may 
have been in some cases to long for and 
covet the things they saw there. 

And through the wintry air was the sound 
of angry voices heard — people jostling 
against each other in the crowd, forgetting 
that even now Angels* voices were sounding 
from afar, telling the wondrous, oft-told 
tale of peace and good will upon earth for 
His dear sake, Who, as at that time, became 
Incarnate — took upon Himself the form of 
a servant, and was made in the likeness of 
man, and became subject even unto the 
death of the Cross for our salvation. 

And here and there bright holly leaves 
and berries glistened, telling their own tale 
of Christmas joy and gladness, of hope 
mid all the dreariness of winter, of never 
fading light amid the darkness, and yet 
even in those outward signs of rejoicing 
there might be traced the first faint shadow 
of the sorrow and the suffering which began 
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when the cold wind blew upon the Saviour 
of the world in the lonely manger, and 
which ended only when, with that cry of 
agony, He commended His Blessed Spirit 
into the Hands of the Father from the 
Cross on Mount Calvary. 

For the shining holly leaves, so sharp and 
piercing, told of the thorns which had one 
day pierced the Sacred Flesh — and the red 
berries spoke of the Precious Blood shed 
for the sins of the whole world. 

Yes, Christmas is but the beginning of 
the great end — the day which speaks to us 
of our salvation, but which was, as I have 
already said, the commencement of that 
sorrowing life which lasted from that 
Christmas day when Angels rent the air 
with their shouts of gladness, to that first 
Good Friday when for three hours there 
was darkness o'er all the land, when the sun 
dare not shine in sight of the dire agony of 
the God-man. 

It is not to a fashionable part of our 
metropolis that I would ask you to come 
with me on that Christmas Eve of which I 
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am writing, but to that east end which is 
unknown, except by name perhaps, to the 
denizens of Belgravia and Tyburnia, and 
where some of God's own baptized people 
lead such lives as the poorest child who 
reads this little book can hardly conceive 
or imagine. 

There were shops near it, as I have told 
you, streets where people pushed and jostled 
against each other on that snowy day, 
looking at the outward signs that showed 
that Christmas had come round again, but 
not heeding or thinking of the only true 
blessing, the only real joy of the Nativity 
feast. 

And turning from the crowded thorough- 
fare, and traversing one or two narrow lanes, 
you find yourself in a region such as you 
have never dreamed of, amid homes of sin 
and haunts of poverty which are a blot 
and a stain upon this so-called fair English 
land of ours. Some of the people who live 
there have not always breathed the close, 
stifling atmosphere of those wretched courts; 
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some of them have been regenerated by the 
cleansing waters of Holy Baptism, but the 
gift of the Holy Ghost has been choked 
and defiled by the rank weeds of sin which 
have been suffered to spring up in their 
hearts. 

Aye, some of. them knew better once — 
even now it may be that thoughts of past 
teaching come into their minds, that long- 
ings and yearnings for a life different to 
that which they are leading come to those 
poor creatures, born as it were out of the 
very depths of their misery and their de- 
gradation, but they have lost the way, they 
are groping in the dark, and there is no 
one to put them right, no one to tell them 
that although all seems so black and gloomy, 
the light is shining for them even along the 
pathway of penitence to the Fold of the 
Good Shepherd Who gave His life for the 
sheep. And there are others who first saw 
the light of day in that region so rife with 
infamy, who had never been made God's 
own children by the cleansing waters of 
Holy Baptism, who had no help in this 
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world, who, God help them, had no hope in 
the thought of the world to come. 

And it was to this place of which I have 
told you, to a house in one of the courts, 
upon which, even in bright summer weather, 
God's sun never seemed to shine, that two 
girls were wending their way on that snowy 
Christmas Eve. 

They passed along the crowded thorough- 
fare where the people looked into the shops, 
the elder of the two, a child of some twelve 
or thirteen years old, looking lovingly at 
the poor little sister who clung to h^r tat- 
tered skirt, and trembled, and shivered, and 
cried, as the driving snow beat against her 
little thin, pinched face. 

" Gracie, dear, don't cry, please don't cry, 
it makes me so sorry." 

" Oh, Carrie, I'm so cold, so very cold, I 
don't think I shall ever be wicirm again." 

Carrie had an old shawl tied round her, 
there was no hat on her head, no shoes on 
her poor feet, and she looked even colder 
and more wretched than her little sister, 
but she did not think of herself; all through 
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her poor little life, and the troubles that had 
come into it, the sorrows of others had been 
her sorrows — if they were glad she was glad 
too, if they wept the girl would shed bitter 
tears for their sake. 

Now, without an instant's thought, she 
untied the old shawl, although by so doing 
her arms and neck were exposed to the 
pitiless cold, and she wrapped it lovingly 
round Gracie, and the blue eyes looked up 
lovingly into hers, and a smile was on the 
little one's face, as she stroked the fair hair 
which hung in a rough unkempt mass round 
Carrie's shoulders. 

They walked on, those two poor things, 
looking wistfully into the shops as they 
passed along on their way, but it was getting 
very dark now, and the crowd was growing 
more dense and excited, and already Christ- 
mas greetings were passing from mouth to 
mouth, and no one heeded the little sisters 
as, sad and cold and sorrowful, they walked 
towards their home, and sometimes held 
out their poor thin hands, and asked for 
charity from the passers-by. 
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They did not receive any — they were so- 
small that no one noticed them, and some- 
how they could not speak, and tell long 
stories of all their troubles, as they heard 
other children telling them every day — 
they could only look up piteously into the 
faces of the busy throng, and when the 
mute appeal was unanswered, they would 
look at each other and sigh, and go on as 
before. 

But as they drew near those wretched 
courts of which I have told you their foot-^ 
steps flagged, they seemed afraid of going 
on ; it was better to stay out in the cold^ 
and to let the snow beat against them, than 
to go home to still greater wretchedness, to 
that heart-chilling misery which was worse 
than the pitiless east wind which blew 
against them in. its fury. 

Gracie was the first to speak. 

" He will beat us, Carrie, if we take home 
nothing to eat." 

And Carrie could not deny the fact, she 
knew it must be so, knew that her cruel, 
lazy father would not scruple to lift his- 
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hand against them at that glad Christmas- 
tide. 

" I could bear it for myself/' mused the 
brave little girl, " but, oh, I can't bear to see 
him beat her, and mother told me to take 
care of her, and piaybe she can see us now." 

Even as she thus thought, the little one 
looked up into her face. 

" Carrie, dear Carrie, she can't see us 
now, can she.? there ain't no Angels near us 
now, they can't come to a place so cold and 
dark as this be, and where people is so 
wicked as they be in the court. Oh ! 
Carrie, Carrie, why did God take mother 
away from us ?" 

A tear was on the elder sister's cheek, 
truth to tell it was a question which often 
came into her mind, one which she could 
hardly answer in words, but somehow, hard 
though it was to have lost her, she could 
not wish it otherwise, she felt that mother 
was at rest, whilst she and poor little Grace 
were left to struggle and suffer here. 

But on that Christmas Eve, when every- 
one looked bright and happy, poor Carrie 
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could not restrain her tears, and Grace 
at the sight of them, and perhaps in dread 
of the reception she knew they would get 
when they reached their wretched home, 
broke out into violent sobs, which nothing 
could restrain. 

Carrie tried to soothe her as best she 
could, and led her on until they came to a 
covered passage, where by some accident 
lay an old broken footstool, and Carrie sat 
down on it, and drew Gracie down, and 
made her lay her head on her shoulder, and 
sang a gentle lullaby to her, and soon the 
tired child was fast asleep. 

The lamps were all lit now, and still 
for a long time the child slept on, and the 
little elder sister sat there watching her, 
and shivering, and thinking of the far away 
past, and of the wretched present. 

There was a gleam of brightness in the 
memory of that past — the never-to-be-for- 
gotten remembrance of a mother's love and 
care — a. shadowy, indistinct idea of lessons, 
which she had been taught by a sad, gentle 
voice — a distinct recollection of the promise 
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she had made, as she stood by her mother's 
dying bed, the promise to take care of 
little Grace, who was then only two years 
old — and above all, there was ever before 
her the thought of those last words which 
had been spoken ere the dim eyes closed 
for ever on the things of earth. 

"May the dear Lord send His Holy 
Angels to watch over you, my darling." 

Then the thin hands had been clasped, 
and Carrie had heard the words of the 
prayer her mother had taught her — that 
prayer which she had almost forgotten now, 
it seemed such a long time since she had 
heard it. 

She had sometimes spoken to Gracie of 
these things, but, poor child, she was too 
ignorant herself to teach anyone else — oh 
how she wished that some one would tell 
her how to ask God to take oare of Gracie, 
and of her — and of father, for, although 
he was so unkind, she supposed she ought 
to ask that — mother had taught her to say, 
God bless father and mother, and she said 
it still sometimes, not very often now, for 
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somehow it did not seem to do any good, 
and it must be as Gracie said, that dreadful 
place, that dingy court, where sin and 
infamy reigned, could be no fitting abode 
for God's own bright Angels — it was of no 
use to ask the Angels to come to them 
there. 

But somehow, on that Christmas Eve, as 
Carrie sat and watched the sleeping child, 
other thoughts were in her mind, thoughts 
put there by God Himself, Who loved all 
children so well that He sent His own Son 
to be born in a manger, and to become our 
childhood's pattern, and suffer all the grief 
and the pain that could ever come into a 
child's life. 

She thought of her old home — of the 
little sunny garden out at Highgate, where 
the flowers grew, and the birds sang so 
sweetly, and where she was happy, oh, so 
happy ; but even there a cloud had come — 
father was thrown out of work, and then 
they all came and lived in London — not in 
that court — oh no, that was not until after 
she went away — somehow Carrie liked to 
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think that she had never known that most 
miserable home — but in an attic in a street 
near the Paddington station, and it was 
there that father took to be so changed^ 
and there that mother died. 

And then things grew worse and worse^ 
and the wretched man hardly tried to get 
work, but would come home, day after day, 
more or less intoxicated, and send his 
children into the streets to beg, and beat 
them mercilessly if they did not bring him 
home some mouey wherewith to buy food. 

And as Carrie sat in that cold alley, and 
thought of the days that had been so happy, 
long, long ago, something of the shadow of 
a hope for the future came into her mind. 

Just opposite where the children had 
taken shelter there was a shop where bright 
coloured pictures were exposed to view — 
there were two amongst them upon which 
the little girl's eye rested lingeringly and 
wistfully. 

One depicted the Holy Child in the 
manger — lying there in all its poverty, with 
the ox and the ass beside Him, with His 
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blessed Virgin Mother watching by His side. 
The other represented the Crucifixion — 
mingled agony and love were written on 
the Sacred Face — it almost seemed as 
though those outstretched arms were seek- 
ing to embrace all the poor and suffering 
ones of earth, to take within their shelter, 
and to shield from harm, those souls for 
whom the Lord of love died. And as the 
child thought of all her present miseries, of 
that home to which she so dreaded to go, 
she gazed upon those pictures, and a longing 
came into her poor sad little heart to hear 
more about Jesus, Who was born at Christ- 
mas-tide. Once or twice she tried to 
awaken little Gracie, but it was of no use — 
once she rose and tried to carry her little 
sister, but the poor little one opened her 
eyes and muttered, " Oh, Tm so hungry." 

Then she went off to sleep again, and 
Carrie saw that there was no help for it but 
to sit on there until Gracie should awake. 

The night was coming on — 3, band of 
music passed through the street, and Gracie 
rubbed her eyes, and repeated the cry — 
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" Oh, Carrie, Fm so hungry, please give 
me something to eat." 

And Carrie could only answer, in low 
trembling tones — 

" Oh, my dearie, I've got nothing, and 
not a penny to buy nothing." 

And then Gracie sobbed again, and Carrie 
wiped away the tears with the corner of the 
old shawl, and tried to speak bravely and 
cheerily, as she led her little sister across 
the street to look at the beautiful pictures. 

" Oh, Gracie, ain't they grand ? Mother 
used to tell me about Jesus, Who was 
born for little children at Christmas-time, 
but I've forgotten what she said, I wish 
some one would tell us about it now." 

But poor Gracie was too tired and worn- 
out to think of anything bjut her own sor- 
rows, and all she could do was to say : 

"I'm so hungry, Carrie, I must have 
something to eat." 

" Come on, dearie, and who knows, per- 
haps on the way home we may meet some 
one to be kind to us." 
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And even as the child spoke, there 
sounded above the noise of the crowd, 
above the clanging of the brass band, the 
sweet, glad, joyous music of church bells. 

The children went on, and then quite sud- 
denly they came upon a beautiful building, 
standing amidst the wretched dwellings of 
the poor — God's own house, bearing witness 
to His truth even amid all those abodes of 
vice and crime. 

" Gracie," said Carrie, " it's the new 
church, you minds the crowds we saw there 
a week agone, and they said they was 
opening it." 

Even as the child spoke there fell upon 
their ears the most lovely music they had 
ever heard, and through the open door they 
saw the light of many tapers, and far away 
there was something that reminded Carrie 
of the picture in the shop window; there, in 
the holiest place, amid the lights and the 
flowers, was a Figure stretched upon a Cross, 
a Face full of mercy seeming to look down 
in pity upon the kneeling crowd. 

" Gracie, shall we go in ?" said Carrie. 

L 
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And Gracie, tempted by the sweet sound 
of the. music, and by. the bright lights and 
flowers, said in joyful tones — , 

" Oh yes, Carrie, it all looks so warm and 
so nice." 

So they went in, those two half-starved 
children, and Carrie drew her little sister 
down, and they knelt amongst the others, 
although they did not in the least under- 
stand the words that were 'spoken. 

Then suddenly Carrie joined her. thin 
hands, for a little girl was kneeling near her 
who joined in the words of prayer and in 
the hymns of praise with a clear sweet voice, 
and Carrie heard her say the prayer she had 
well-nigh forgotten, that " Our Father " 
which her dead mother had taught her all 
those years ago. 

"Carrie, I'm so hungry," whispered 
Gracie again, in an awed whisper. 

" Give us this day our daily bread,*' 
sounded upon Carrie's ears — and she un- 
clasped her hands and put her arms lovingly 
round her sister, and sat upon the bench, 
and let the child go off to sleep once more ; 
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she wanted to stay where she was — it was 
there she must ask God to take care of her 
and of Gracie, to give them their daily 
bread — not to let them starve for want of 
food — it was there, perhaps, that the Angels 
hovered, those bright Angels whom her 
mother had told her took care of all good 
children. 

She had found what she wanted, poor 
child, something of rest and of peace, and 
a sweet smile was on the beggar girl's face, 
as she sat in that beautiful church, and 
Gracie lay fast asleep with her head on her 
shoulder. 

Then, when the prayers were over, a priest 
spoke some clear, earnest, simple words to 
those poor people. 

" My friends," he said, " I bring you good 
news to-night — the best, the most joyful 
news that ever was brought to sinful man. 

"The Angels told it to the shepherds 
more than eighteen hundred years ago, told 
that peace and good will had come to the 
world, because Jesus, the Son of God, was 
born in a lowly manger, to take away all 
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our sins, to make us pure, and good, and 
holy, fit to dwell with God and the Angels 
in the bright Heaven above. 

" And the song the Angels sang then the 
Church sings now; to all the world, at every 
Christmas-tide, God's own message of love 
comes. 

" To all the world, but especially to you 
who are poor, and wretched, and lonely, 
the Christmas Gift is sent — the joyful 
tidings that Christ is born for you. 

" Especially to you — because the Saviour 
of the world was poor and despised all 
through His life — because He suffered cold, 
and hunger and thirst, that He might feel 
for every sorrow and every pain that you 
can ever feel, that He might know what 
that misery is which you are called upon to 
bear in your daily lives. 

" My children, surely it is not hard to bear 
what He bore for you. He has made all 
suffering holy. When you are in pain and 
sorrow, when you are feeling the pangs of 
hunger and chill blasts of poverty, then you 
are nearest Him Who came down from 
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Heaven to earth at Christmas-tide for your 
sakes. 

" Even now the feast had begun, even now 
from afar we seem to hear the echo of the 
Angels' song, which to-morrow will burst 
upon us with all its glad rejoicing — and I 
want you to be very happy now, I want you 
to join in the Church's joy. 

"Never mind how poor you are — Jesus 
was poor, and your poverty brings you 
nearer to Him. His own bright Angels 
are hovering round your wretched homes, 
and they carry to Him your every sigh, 
your, every sorrow, and they tell Him of 
suffering patiently borne for His dear sake 
Who bore so much for you, and He makes 
your Christmas glad with the sun of His 
love, which is shining upon you with ex- 
ceeding brightness, although you see it not. 
It is hidden now perhaps, so that it may 
break upon you in all its glory when it shall 
please God to take you from all your 
troubles here upon earth to that beautiful 
city where you shall hunger no more, 
neither thirst any more, but where all tears 
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shall be wiped away from all faces, and the 
light of God's sun shall shine for evermore. 

" In His own words you ask for your daily 
bread — for the food sufficient for your wants. 
My children, when for the future you pray 
that prayer which our dear Lord left us to 
show us how we ought to ask our Father, 
Which is in Heaven, for all things needful 
for us, will you remember its double 
meaning ? Will you ask the Most Merciful 
to give you food for your soul ? Will you 
ask Him that here, in His own house, you 
may receive His Holy Word and Sacra- 
ments, and be fed by the Bread of Heaven, 
which shall preserve your bodies and souls 
unto everlasting life ? Let this be your 
Christmas-tide prayer — ' Ask and ye shall 
receive.' '* 

The sermon was over ; a bright, glad 
procession filed down the church, singing of 
the rest and the glory of Paradise. 

** Where loyal hearts and true 

Stand ever in the light, 
All rapture through and through, 

In God's most holy sight." 

And Gracie awoke then, and she and 
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Carrie went once more out of the beautiful 
church into the cold night air. And Carrie 
thought of the words of the prayer — 

" Give us this day our daily bread," and 
the priest had said God*s Angels were near 
the poor, and the Holy Jesus had known 
what it was to be cold, and hungry, and 
poor ; and as the child thus moved a gleam 
of brightness lit up her poor wan face — and 
she looked up to the dark wintry sky, and 
something of a prayer came from her heart, 
that God would give her, and those she 
loved, every needful earthly and Heavenly 
blessing, that He would keep them safe 
on earth, and take them at last to His own 
bright Home above. 

" My little girl, take this, and buy some 
supper on this Christmas Eve." 

A young man slipped sixpence into 
Carrie's hand. He had been in church that 
evening, and seen the children there ; he 
had but two shillings in the wide world, 
poor lad, and he had a sick mother at home, 
but he thought she would enjoy her supper 
more that night if he told her about those 
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poor little starving children to whom he had 
given some of his earnings. 

Tears were in Carrie's eyes then ; she had 
borne the hunger and sorrow of that day 
bravely, but the joy at seeing that silver 
sixpence, and the thought that Gracie 
should have a hot pie from the cook-shop, 
and that father should have another, was 
more than she could bear. 

" Gracie," she said, " I told you that 
perhaps before we got home we might find 
someone to be kind to us, and don't it seem 
as if it had come ? Oh, Gracie ! surely it 
was God put it into that big boy's heart to 
be so kind to us." 

Gracie did not answer — she was too 
anxious to get to the cook-shop, all her 
fatigue seemed forgotten, poor little girl, at 
the prospect of the unaccustomed treat. 

The two pies were bought — one was 
speedily devoured by Gracie, the other 
Carrie held in her hand, and soon the 
children, all covered with snow-flakes, stood 
in the miserable cellar where their father 
sat over the fast-dying embers of the fire. 
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A torrent of oaths greeted their entrance^ 
but Carrie stood before the wretched man 
and held out the pie. 

His anger was soon appeased — he seized 
it almost as greedily as Gracie had done,, 
and Carrie smiled a bright sweet smile, 
and thought she was very hungry, but oh, it 
was so pleasant to see Gracie and father 
enjoy their supper on that Christmas Eve. 

Soon there was silence in that poor home 
— the father and the youngest child slept, 
but the little elder sister lay awake — she 
often did lay awake now — there was such a 
strange pain in her chest, she could not 
quite make out what it was, it was very 
very bad that night, worse than it had ever 
been before. 

The church bells rang in their glad 
welcome to Christmas day, and they seem 
to tell Carrie of all the suffering so patiently 
borne for her by the Holy Child Jesus, and 
it seemed as though in that dark, cold 
cellar God's Angels spoke to her of all her 
Father's love and care. 

Many times she said that childhood's 
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prayer which had come back to her that 
night in church, and she fell asleep in the 
cold dawn of Christmas day, and the last 
words she uttered as she tossed from side to 
side were, "Give us this day our daily 
bread." 

When she awoke her father had gone 
out, and she knew but too well that he was 
not likely to be in again that day, perhaps 
not for two or three days, so she got up, and 
in 'their rags and tatters she and Gracie 
went to the beautiful church, and listened to 
the music and to the wonderful words ; and 
again God put it into the hearts of some of 
His children to do good at Christmas-tide, 
and although they were for the most part 
very poor people who worshipped in that 
beautiful temple, they cast a pitying glance 
on those pale, thin, miserably-clad little 
girls, and again there were pennies slipped 
into their hands as they stood in the street 
when service was over. And again Carrie 
thought that God's Angels must be hovering 
near. 

Surely they were — surely they are ever 
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with those who perform each kindly deed 
for His dear sake — surely they are with 
those who receive the gift, and recognize it 
as coming from a loving Father's hand. 

The days wore on ; the children went out 
into the streets and begged as before, and 
sometimes they had nothing to eat, and 
their father beat them and swore at them, 
and Gracie cried, but Carrie was very 
patient, and tried to teach her poor little 
sister to bear all things for Jesu's sake. 

There came a day when the elder sister 
could not go out — her legs ached she said, 
she could not walk — and Gracie wandered 
through the streets all alone, and sometimes 
came home cold and starving, and at other 
times she had to tell some tale of success. 
She almost always tried to bring something 
back for Carrie now, she had learnt a lesion 
lately — she knew now, poor little one, how 
good her sister had always been to her — 
how many and many a time she had gone 
without food whilst she had selfishly taken 
all, and so Grace was strangely thoughtful 
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of Carrie as the January days set in with 
harder frost and thicker snow. 

But Carrie did not see the white flakes 
falling — she lay on the old straw mattress 
very still and quiet, only smiling brightly 
when Grace came home at night and bent 
lovingly over her. 

It was the Feast of Epiphany, and Grace 
came in flushed and excited. 

" Oh, Carrie, I see'd the parson as spoke 
in the church, and I asked him for a penny, 
and he spoke so kind like, and I told him 
you was tired and couldn't come out, and 
he's a coming in to-night to see you." 

Carrie folded her hands, and Grace could 
not understand what she meant as she said : 

" Oh, I am so glad, for do you know, oh, 
Grace, I wanted the daily bread that he 
told about, not for our bodies, Grace, but 
for our souls." 

The priest sat in that wretched cellar 
that night, and many a time afterwards, 
and he told the dying child all she wanted 
to know — told her of all the love and all 
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the mercy of Him Who was born in the 
manger, and suffered on the Cross. 

And the wretched father looked upon 
his girl and something of sorrow was in his 
heart, for he knew that he had killed her by 
his harshness and cruelty. 

He stole in one night and found the 
priest there, and a kind lady who had often 
come to see Carrie, and soothe the poor suf- 
fering child. 

A smile was on the sweet little face now, 
a smile that made the father think of the 
wife he had once loved. 

" It's my fault," he said, " all my fault. 
I let them children starve — I killed them." 

" Father, father, don't speak like that, 
say the prayer — the prayer mother taught 
me — * Give us our daily bread ' — oh, father, 
He has given it to me, he has taught me all 
I wanted to know, all I had to learn, and 
now I'm going to Jesus." 

There was a smile and sigh, and then 
brave gentle Carrie went to the land where 
she would never hunger more, never thirst 
any more. 
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They took Gracie away to an orphanage, 
and sometimes her father goes to see her 
there, and they talk of Carrie in low hushed 
whispers, and the rough man tells his little 
girl that for her sake he is trying to lead a 
better life. 

And Gracie knows now the full meaning 
of the Divinely-taught prayer, and now 
she prays for all things needful, both for 
her body and her soul. 



rOEGIVE us OUE 
TEESPASSES. 



Chapter vii. 

THE DRUMMER BOY'S REVENGE. 



Thou hast sinned more against thy God, 

Than ever brother did to thee; 
If He should turn away His face, 

How wretched wouldst thou be. 

" No, I tell you that I will never forgive 
him, never, as long as I live — he has made 
me out a liar, he has taken my character 
away, and I hate him, and I mean to have 
my revenge, you may be sure of that, Ellie,. 
rm not going to bear his impudence, I'm 
not going to let him have his own way in 
everything, see if I do." 
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And the speaker, a bright, handsome- 
looking boy of some twelve or thirteen 
years of age, laid his flushed face upon his 
arms, and something very Hke a sob escaped 
him. 

" Robert, dear Robert," and the gentle 
little sister laid her hand lovingly upon her 
brother's golden head, and her voice was 
very earnest, as she spoke in low tremulous 
tones, " Robert, dear Robert, oh, do not 
speak such words, you will be sorry for them 
some day, indeed you will, and now, just 
now, we ought to forgive more than ever." 

" I don't see that," growled Robert, " I*d 
forgive anything but accusing me of being 
a thief and a liar — anything but that, it*s 
no good to say I do, so don't bully, EUie." 

And poor Ellie only sighed and turned 
away ; dearly as she loved her brother, she 
knew it was of no use to speak to him when 
he was in that mood. She went into her 
mother's room, the pale, gentle mother who 
was so soon to leave her children, and go to 
the far-off land for which she so longed. 

She had been ill for many months — He 
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only Who sends strength for the day knew 
how she had suffered ; she tried to hide it 
from Robert and Ellie, for she knew how 
the sight of her agony would grieve them, 
but she knew that the end must come before 
very long, and even for their sakes she could 
not wish it to be otherwise, she gave them 
into the loving care of their Father in 
Heaven, and she knew that they would be 
safe in His keeping. 

She had lost her husband many years 
before — she had mourned him every day, 
and yet she had felt that he was ever near 
her, and now it was but like journeying to 
him, to that bright land of rest whither he 
had gone, and leaving their darlings behind 
for a little while, to follow in God's own 
good time. 

Robert and Ellie were to live with their 
dead father's sister, a patient, gentle woman, 
who already loved her nephew and niece as 
though they were her own children, and who 
worked early and late at her trade (that of 
a dressmaker) so that she might keep the 
children at school, and never let them run 

M 
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idle about the village, and get into mischief, 
as so many boys and girls did. 

It was a bright April day upon which 
my story begins ; the violets and primroses 
blossomed in the woods and hedges, the 
birds sang their sweet glad welcome to the 
returning spring, all nature spoke of hope, 
and joy, and peace, the winter's gloom all 
passed away, the budding leaves and flowers 
a type of the resurrection of the dead, the 
glorious life which shall come after the 
darkness of the silent tomb. 

And yet amid the gladness of the outer 
world the Church's voice spoke — telling a 
tale of sadness and sorrow, speaking of a 
tragedy such as never was enacted before, 
such as never will be enacted again for all 
generations to come. 

Day by day our holy mother told her 
children the story of that great week which 
we call Holy Week, and wherein step by 
step we follow in the Sacred Footprints of 
our suffering Lord. 

All through the solemn Lenten days by 
prayer and fasting we have tried to prepare 
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ourselves for the contemplation of the great 
agony which procured our salvation. 

And with heads bowed in silent speech- 
less wonder we listen to the recital of all the 
marvellous love of the Incarnate God. 

The villagers of Lipscombe had kept the 
fast, and were looking forward through all 
the gloom and all the darkness to the ex- 
ceeding brightness of the Easter Feast. 

.And Mrs. Garwood, Robert and EUie's 
mother, lay on her couch of suffering, that 
suffering which seemed so much more easy 
to bear, in view as it were of the exceeding 
agony, which even as at that time the Holy 
One had borne for her sake — and she longed 
and waited for the rest which now seemed 
so very near. 

And that day upon which Robert had 
spoken those words with which my story 
opens was Good Friday ; he had been to 
church, he had heard the solemn words of 
the reproaches, those seven precious sayings 
from the Cross had sounded in the lad's 
ears, and yet he spoke of revenge, he let 
anger reign in his heart — he would not for- 
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give the small wrong that had been done 
him, even although on that day he had heard 
of the countless, innumerable, cruel wrongs 
which the Sinless One had forgiven. 

Some three months before that April day 
the master of Lipscombe school had dis- 
covered that one of his most valuable books 
had been seriously injured and defaced, and 
some pages torn out of it. 

No one had entered the schoolroom on 
the evening previous to the day on which 
the wanton act had been perpetrated except 
Ned Talbot, whose business it was to keep 
the room in order, and Robert Garwood, 
who had been sent there by the master to 
carry in some slate-pencils and pens. 

Both the lads were questioned the next 
day. Garwood denied all knowledge of the 
matter. Talbot hesitated, and appeared 
averse to speak, and then said he had seen 
Robert looking at something on the book- 
shelf the evening before, whilst he was 
sweeping — he had stood there a long time, 
he did not know how long, and afterwards 
he went to his desk. Robert did not deny. 
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that he had taken up a book, but it was not 
the book, it was Nelson's Fasts and Fes- 
tivals, to which he wanted to refer, and which 
was common property among the boys. 

He lost his temper lamentably whilst he 
was giving this explanation of his conduct ; 
he saw the contemptuous smile on Ned's 
face, and he knew, he had long known, that 
the lad was his enemy, and would harm him 
if he could ; they had been rivals for a long 
time, cjjid both stood high in the school. 

Poor Robert, he tried very hard to do 
right, and be an honest. God-fearing boy, 
but he had not learned to curb his im- 
petuous will, he had not learned to imitate 
the meek and quiet spirit of the Holy Child 
Jesus ; when he knelt day after day in God's 
own house, and joined his hands, and said 
his " Our Father," those words, " Thy will 
be done on earth, as it is in Heaven," did 
not bid him remember as He Who taught 
them intended that they should make His 
children always remember — that Angels' 
work is to do the Father's bidding, and to 
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submit to whatever sorrow He may choose 
to send into our lives. 

And that loss of temper, which was a 
deadly sin in the sight of God, did the boy 
harm with his master and his school-fellows, 
for it made him appear guilty in their eyes 
of that of which Talbot accused him. 

The missing leaves of the book were 
found in his desk, although still in earnest^ 
vehement words he denied ever having 
touched the volume. 

Facts were against him, and yet the vicar 
and the master could not find it in their 
hearts to dismiss him — they both loved the 
bright, impetuous boy, and they hoped that 
some day or another the truth would come 
out, and for the sake of his dying mother 
they gave him leave to stay on at the 
school. 

No shadow of that sorrow was allowed to 
touch her — her sister and her children kept 
it from her ; they knew how hard it would 
be to her to know that doubt and suspicion 
had fallen upon Robert's name. She was 
fully alive to his faults— she had tried to« 
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curb those angry passions in which the lad 
was wont to indulge, and which were unmeet 
for a Christian child, for one who had been 
signed with the sign of Jesus — perhaps, truth 
to tell, it was her one trouble as she lay upon 
her death bed, that thought of her darling's 
unruly, impetuous will. And on that Good 
Friday she had heard his voice raised high 
in anger — and when Ellie entered the room 
there was a look of anguish on the sweet 
pale face, and the dim eyes were turned 
enquiringly to the little girl. 

" Ellie, darling, what is the matter with 
Robert ?" 

" He was only talking, mother dear," and 
a flush rose to Ellie's cheek as she turned 
away from that searching look. 

The mother sighed. 

" Tell him to come in here, dear — I want 
you both." 

Robert obeyed the summons. There was 
no sign of anger on the lad's face then, all 
went away in that calm presence in which 
he knew he should not often stand again on 
earth. He knelt by the bed side, and the 
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dying woman played lovingly with his bright 
hair, and she beckoned Ellie to come nearer, 
and then she spoke to them in the loving 
tones which so soon were to be hushed for 
ever. 

"My darlings, I am going away from 
you — it seemed hard when I knew it first 
that there was no hope for me — but God 
has been very good to me, and He has 
shown me the way to trust. I am going to 
your father, my dears, and it will not be 
long before you will come too to the land of 
rest. I want you to think of it as I do. 
I know you must be sorry, I know that you 
will miss me very much, but you will pray 
to * Our Father, Which art in Heaven,' and 
when you say that prayer you cannot feel 
lonely, for you will think of the Loving One 
Who is always watching over you. And 
Aunt Mary will be very good to you, as she 
always has been, and you must obey her, 
my darlings, just as you would have obeyed 
me, if God had spared me. And you will 
go to church' regularly, and think of father 
and me there; I think the dead seem 
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nearest in God's own house, especially 
when the Holy Sacrifice is offered on the 
altar. My dears, it's pleasant to think of 
rest at Easter-tide — rest after all the 
suffering. Robert, I know you try to be a 
good boy, but I want you always to bear in 
mind the love and the meekness of the 
Holy Jesus. Oh, think of Him to-day, 
praying for His murderers ! He Who had 
never committed one act of sin. Who had 
never, all through His life, spoken one wrong 
word. And, oh ! my boy, when you say 
your childhood's prayer, that prayer which 
you have said for so many years, think what 
those words mean — * Forgive us our tres- 
passes, as we forgive them that trespass 
against us.' We ask Him to pardon the 
sins that we commit against Him every day 
and every hour of our lives ; and we promise 
Him that if He will do this, if He will show 
us this mercy, we will from our hearts 
forgive whatever offence our fellow-creatures 
commit against us. Oh ! surely we can 
never be angry with another when we think 
of this — we can never indulge in revengeful 
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words or actions when we remember that 
we have asked God to forgive us only if we 
forgive them that trespass against us ; and 
if we break our promise He will no longer 
stretch out the loving hand of His mercy. 
Oh, no ! He will cast us into that prison 
where there shall be weeping and gnashing 
of teeth, for we should have shown mercy 
unto our brother even as He showed infinite 
compassion for us, that He died upon the 
Cross for our salvation, and with His latest 
breath prayed for those who had nailed Him 
there, and forgave the penitent thief who 
had cast all his woe and agony into His 
teeth. Robert, I have always worn this, 
will you wear.it now? and when you are 
tempted to the sin of anger, hold it in your 
hand and say, * Forgive us our trespasses, as 
we forgive them that trespass against us,' 
and it will help you, my darling, to do as 
He did — to pray for and do good to your 
enemies instead of reviling them." 

And as the mother spoke she hung a 
little crucifix round Robert's neck. And 
she gave EUie her Bible, and told her to 
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read it as she had ever done. There was 
no fear in the mother's heart for the little 
gentle girl who had kept her baptismal robe 
as pure and unspotted as may be on earth, 
who had allowed no thought of anger or of 
hatred to sully the white garment of child- 
like innocence. 

Mrs. Garwood's voice ceased. The chil- 
dren knelt on and watched her ; the hours 
of the darkest day that ever dawned on sinful 
earth, but which brings with all its sorrow 
the glad assurance of the completion of the 
work of our salvation, passed on — night 
came — the night when the Crucified rested 
in the garden tomb. And with the dawn 
of the day of rest the patient suffering 
which had been so meekly borne was ended^ 

The priest was at Mrs. Garwood's bed 
side ; the last Sacraments cheered her on 
her journey through the dark valley of the 
shadow of death. The loving eyes rested 
upon her children, and upon the sister who 
had promised to be as a mother to them. 
And as they weaved the garlands of spring 
flowers to deck the church she had loved so 
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well for the glad Resurrection Feast, the 
Angel of death entered the little cottage, 
and brought the summons to rest ere the 
vigil of the feast which bids the faithful 
look to perpetual light in the life of the 
world to come. 

The children mourned her truly, but they 
knew that their loss was her unspeakable 
gain, and they would sit in the silent room, 
and talk of her last words, and call to mind 
all she had bade them do. 

And Easter flowers were placed upon her 
coffin, and the church was bright with 
tokens of Resurrection joy when the holy 
words of the burial service were said over 
the sister whose toils were o'er, and who 
had laid the burden of life at the foot of the 
Cross. 

" We must pray that we may remember 
what she said always," said Ellie, as the 
brother and sister stood on that Thursday 
evening in the Easter octave at the quiet 
grave in the little sunny churchyard. 

" Of course — we can -never forget it," 
answered Robert ; but even then, amid all 
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the sorrow, there was something of self- 
confidence in the boy's tone — he trusted in 
his own strength, and, as all must do, failed 
in the day of temptation. 

Weeks passed away — Robert went to 
school, and little helpful EUie stayed at 
home and cleaned the house, and even 
cooked the dinner whilst Aunt Mary worked, 
and the first bitterness of desolation passed 
away, and the children's voices had in them 
something of the old brightness, something 
of the old merry ring which their dead 
mother had so loved to hear. 

And then after a time Robert's brow 
became dark and gloomy, and he was 
irregular in his attendance at school, and 
lost his temper lamentably at home, and 
Aunt Mary and Ellie grieved for him, but 
could not find out the reason of the change 
in the lad. He wore the crucifix round his 
neck, and he knelt morning and evening 
and said " Our Father," but I fear his 
thoughts were far away in those days, far 
removed from Hijn Who prayed on the 
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Cross — "Father, forgive them, for they 
Icnow not what they do." 

One day, one bright June evening, weary 
and dispirited, the lad wended his way up 
the lane which led to the church. 

The cause of his misery is soon explained. 
Talbot had been more bitter against him 
lately ; he was always bringing up that 
incident of the book, which others had well- 
nigh forgotten, and there was a party of 
boys in the school, the worst amongst all 
"the Lipscombe lads, who would point at 
Robert with the finger of scorn, and call 
liim a thief and a liar. 

And on that evening, as he walked 
moodily along, several of these young 
:fellows, with Ned Talbot at their head, were 
hiding behind a hedge. 

"There goes Saint Robert," they shouted, 
•" the saint who does not think he need keep 
Ihe eighth commandment, who stole the 
master's book and then denied it, eh, 
Saint Robert ?" 

Oh, Robert, Robert! where was the 
memory of Good Friday — of your mother's 
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death bed, of her last loving words — where 
the thought of the Sinless One Who when 
He was reviled reviled not again ? Where 
was the crucifix, where the words that were 
to have recalled the remembrance of the 
divine forgiveness ? All vanished, all gone 
from the mind of the lad who had trusted 
in his own strength. 

The crimson blood rose to Robert's cheek 
and brow — in an instant he clenched his 
fist, cleared the hedge, and thick and fast 
his hard blows fell upon Ned Talbot's head. 

He was the stronger of the two. The 
others stood at a distance and watched the 
contest. Blinded by passion, Robert gave 
no thought to anything but being able at 
last to have his revenge for the wrongs and 
insults of those few months. 

Of Him, the Holy Jesus, Who had 
patiently borne the wrongs and insults of 
three-and-thirty long years, the boy thought 
not in that moment of deadly anger. 

Suddenly there broke upon his ear the 
chimes from the old church tower. He 
paused for an instant — he saw that Talbot 
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was insensible, and that the blood was 
rushing from his mouth ; then a sudden 
fear seized upon Robert, and he ran across 
the fields as fast as he could, whilst the 
other boys drew near to Ned, and washed 
his bleeding mouth, and dashed some cold 
water from a neighbouring stream upon his 
head, and got him round again in a very 
few minutes. 

On late into the summer night Aunt 
Mary and Ellie sat and waited for Robert 
to come home, but he came not. They went 
out to ieek him in the village, and then 
they heard of the fight, and they grieved at 
the news, but thought the boy had wan- 
dered into the woods, as he sometimes did, 
that he would soon be home again. 

The night passed on and there were no 
tidings of the wanderer; the next day 
dawned, and still he came not. 

Kindly neighbours sought him but with- 
out success, the good vicar himself rode for 
miles round and could hear nothing of him; 
and the gentle aunt and the loving little 
sister gave up their darling for lost, and 
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their sorrow was increased when they 
thought of that last mad act of passion of 
which they had heard the details, with of 
course sundry exaggerations. 

Then came a shadow of hope, but with it 
a heavy crushing blow. Robert wrote a 
letter from a distant seaport town. He had 
fallen in with a recruiting sergeant, and he 
had enlisted in a regiment of the line as a 
drummer boy. In a week he was to sail 
for Gibraltar ; it would be years before he 
saw his aunt and EUie again. 

" I was afraid I had killed Talbot, 
although he richly deserved what he got, 
and so I ran away ; and I can't bear to be 
pointed at as a liar and a thief, so that's 
why Fm not coming back." 

Not one word of his dead mother, not one 
syllable expressive of sorrow for his sin — 
no marvel the poor things in the cottage 
mourned for Robert, and would not be 
comforted. 

Four years passed away. The drummer 
boy wrote home sometimes, just to say he 
was well, but they thought he had sadly 

N 
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changed, those letters were so unlike his old 
loving, affectionate ways. 

Things went on much as usual at Lips- 
combe. Ned Talbot had gone to the wars, 
for it is of the time of the great Crimean 
war that I am writing ; and there came a 
letter from Robert to say his regiment was 
ordered to the East, and then Aunt Mary 
and Ellie prayed for him more than ever. 

It was night on the battle-field — there 
had been a deadly fight, and thousands of 
the dying and the dead lay on the battle- 
field ; brave men, brave soldiers, were 
giving up their lives to God, were breathing 
prayers for forgiveness and mercy, as the 
light of the moon and of the stars shone 
upon their ghastly upturned faces. 

And amid them all, carrying in his hand 
a lantern and a flask, moistening many a 
parched lip, speaking kindly words to many 
a poor weary heart, walked a golden-haired 
lad. 

He was seeking one whom he had seen 
fall in the thick of the fight — one whose 
image had haunted him for four long years. 
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On that day, amid glittering swords and 
the sound of cannon, the prayer had been 
fulfilled. 

Robert Garwood had seen Ned Talbot, 
and had placed himself before him in the 
tneldey and so saved his life. 

For in spite of those unsatisfactory letters 
to his aunt and his sister, those years had 
been years of sorrow to the drummer boy. 

One day, as he knelt in the cathedral at 
the garrison service, these words had fallen 
on his ear which his mother had spoken 
when she was dying — " Forgive us our tres- 
passes, as we forgive them that trespass 
against us." 

How many and many a time had he 
heard them, how many and many a time 
had he said them since that Good Friday, 
and yet they had never come home to him 
as they did then, in that cathedral on the 
Rock of Gibraltar. 

And when, a few weeks afterwards, notice 
was given that a confirmation would soon 
be held, and candidates were requested to 
send in their names to the chaplain of the 
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troops, the drummer boy was amongst the 
first to stand before the priest, and ask if 
he might be confirmed. 

And then he told his story — he confessed 
his guilt, and heard of pardon and of peace ; 
and one bright day he knelt at the Altar of 
God, and holy hands were laid upon his 
head, and the sevenfold gifts of grace were 
bestowed upon him there. A few more 
days, and with the crucifix clasped in his 
hands, Robert knelt in the presence of God, 
and fed upon the Life-giving Food, and 
there he vowed to forgive Ned Talbot, to 
do something, never mind how great or 
small it might be, only something — to re- 
trieve the wretched past. 

And in sorrow and repentance, but still 
with a joy at his heart that had never been 
there before, the young drummer lived on. 

Then came the orders to the East — the 
deadly struggle — the glimpse of Ned's face 
in the fight. 

And whilst all around him had fallen, 
Robert, he who had been a murderer at 
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heart, was spared to make reparation for 
his sin. 

On he walked, the light of his lantern 
falling on many a dying face, and at last 
the drummer boy found him whom he 
sought. 

In an instant he was on his knees by his 
old enemy's side — yes, there he was pleading 
for forgiveness, confessing all his thoughts 
of anger and revenge. 

" Robert, Robert, lift me up, oh! please 
lift me up, don't ask me to forgive, it was 
all my fault, long, long ago. I took the 
book, I tore it, and put the leaves into your 
desk, that you might be blamed ; I was 
jealous of you, I did you many a wrong, 
but, oh! forgive me, for I'm dying now." 

And for answer Robert held the crucifix 
before Ned, and in faltering tones he said 
the Lord's own prayer. 

The other clasped his hands upon his 
breast, and closed his eyes, and smiled. 

But Ned Talbot did not die, God in His 
mercy spared the young soldier's life, and 
some months afterwards the bells of Lips- 
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combe church rang a merry peal, for two 
of the young villagers had come from the 
war, and both had been mentioned hon- 
ourably in the commander-in-chief's des- 
patches. 

And Aunt Mary and Ellie smile brightly, 
and Ned Talbot's widowed mother speaks 
proudly of her boy, and at evensong on 
that summer's day Robert and Ned kneel 
side by side, with bowed heads and clasped 
hands, only once they look at each other 
with a glance which they both understand, 
and that is when, through the vaulted roof 
of the dear old church echo the words of 
their childhood's prayer, those words of 
which they now know the full and perfect 
meaning — " Forgive us our trespasses, as 
we forgive them that trespass against us." 



LEAD US NOT INTO 
TEMPTATION: 

BUT DELIVER US FROM EVIL. 



Chapter viii. 

CARLO THE IMAGE BOY. 



Child, ere thou wander forth to play, 
Thy Lord's own words be duly said, 
That those from sin and danger dead 
Delivered be to-day. 

It was night in a crowded city — dark, and 
cold, and dreary, although the moon shone 
in the heavens, and the kindly pitying stars 
which have been likened to the loving eyes 
of our ever watchful Father looked down 
upon homes where all was love, and peace, 
and contentment, and upon dwellings of 
misery and vice, and upon lonely ones who 
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wandered upon God's earth, and to whom 
all looked dark and dismal, for whom it 
seemed that no ray of light shone, upon 
whom no beam of love ever rested. 

And yet alike over them all the Father s 
eye watched, the Father's loving Hand was 
stretched in mercy and protection — alike 
over them all His own Holy Angels 
hovered — those bright celestial beings who 
come to His children at the Holy Font, 
and never leave them unless repeated un- 
resisted acts of sin cause them to veil their 
pure face, and turn away and weep for a 
while over the sins which crucified the Lord 
of Glory. 

And through that great city, on that dark 
November night of which I am writing, a 
little homeless boy wandered — not an 
English boy, although he had come to 
England, and could speak a few words of 
our language, just enough to make himself 
understood in his own queer fashion. 

It was a strange jargon which little Carlo 
spoke, I don't think if I attempt to write it 
it would be of the least use, for none of my 
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young readers could make it out, for Carlo, 
in his impetuous Italian way, made use of 
signs and gesticulations which helped the 
people to arrive at his meaning almost 
better than his words. 

Poor little boy, he had left his fair, bright 
Italy long years before our story begins ; 
he had lost his father and his mother, and 
one of those men whom we see in our 
streets carrying a board upon their heads,, 
covered with those pretty white images, had 
taken the child to help him in his work, and, 
on the whole, was not unkind to him ; but 
Carlo often thought of his loving, gentle 
mother, and wished, oh ! how he wished that 
he might go to her. 

" My darling, you will come to me some 
day," she had said,, in her own soft beautiful 
language, when she lay dying, in the cottage 
by the side of the blue lake ; " you will come 
to me some day. Carlo ; it's hard to leave 
you alone, my boy, but you will say your 
prayers every day, dear, your Ave Maria,, 
and your Pater Noster, and you will ask 
the great good God to keep you from a^ 
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temptations, and to deliver you from all 
evil." 

And how Carlo thought of his mother's 
words, and many and many a time they had 
kept him from committing some sin of 
word or deed — ^and it seemed as though 
God's own Angel hovered round the poor 
little lonely image boy. 

His master took him all through Swit- 
zerland, to quaint old towns and sunny 
villages, and up steep mountains, and into 
lovely peaceful valleys, and there was ever 
in Carlo's heart a sense of the abiding 
Presence of God, and he would lift his dark 
eyes to the blue sky, as he trudged along 
bearing his burden upon his head, and 
would ask Our Father in Heaven not to 
lead him into temptation, but to deliver him 
from evil. 

And at last in all their wanderings the 
master and the boy reached Paris. 

Carlo had never seen such a grand city 
or such beautiful shops and churches ; he 
liked the latter best of all. Sometimes 
when he was sent out alone, he would take 
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his load from off his head, and lay it in the 
church porch, and go into God's own house, 
and say his prayers there as his mother had 
told him to do. 

He felt she was always near him, but 
there, as he knelt before the holy altar, she 
seemed nearer than anywhere else, he 
could almost fancy he heard her speaking 
to him, and telling him she was waiting for 
him in the Paradise of Rest. 

And then he would put his board .upon 
his head again, and go forth into the 
crowded streets all the better and all the 
happier for those few minutes given to God 
in His own most holy temple. 

Oh ! how I wish English children would 
do as Carlo^did, how I wish they would go 
into church when they see the open door 
(and, God be praised, the doors of our 
English churches are very often to be found 
open in these days), and just kneel and say 
that one prayer — our childhood's prayer. 
Just one **Our Father," prayed in that place 
where He has specially promised to dwell, 
would bring a blessing upon their day's 
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work and their day's cares and sorrows, aye, 
upon their day's joys and their day's play. 
From many a temptation would they be 
kept back, from many an evil would they 
be delivered. 

But this is a digression, I must go back 
to Carlo, and tell you how it was that the 
little image boy was wandering about the 
streets of an English city on that dark, chill 
November night. 

Paris had been bright enough as I have 
said during those summer months, but even 
then there came to the fair city from afar 
sad tidings of war and of bloodshed, and 
then step by step the enemy advanced to 
the gates of the capital, and all was terror 
and confusion, and strangers were ordered 
to leave Paris or prepare to fight in her 
defence. And Carlo's master told the boy 
then that they must journey to England. 

Somehow in the bustle and the panic the 
boy lost the image man, and he went 
on as best he could, asking everyone he met 
if they had seen the "maestro," but 
gaining no information concerning him. 
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And by selling his little figures he 
managed to get to the coast, with numbers 
of others who were flying for shelter to 
England, and he landed at Dover, and made 
his way on from village to village, from 
town to town, until at last we find him in 
that great city where the moon and the 
stars were shining so brightly over the 
homes of the rich and the poor, the happy 
and the wretched. 

Carlo was very sad that night — almost all 
his images were sold, and all through the 
day he had not had a morsel of bread, and 
he was weary and foot-sore, and longed to 
lie down and sleep, but he did not know 
where to go, and he had no money to pay 
for a night's lodging. ' 

A man passed him and jostled against 
him, and as he did so Carlo heard something 
drop upon the pavement, and there lay a 
bright silver shilling all glistening in the 
moonlight. 

The boy stooped down and picked it up 
joyfully ; oh ! what a bed and what a 
supper that shilling would procure for him. 
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Then he lifted up his eyes to the heavens 
above, and he saw the stars which his 
mother had told him were. the types of 
God's watchful care over His little ones, and 
from the depths of the lonely boy's heart 
went up the words of the Lord's own 
prayer — " Lead us not into temptation." 

Quickly, more quickly than he thought 
his tired limbs could have carried him, he 
pursued the man down the street, and gave 
him back his shilling. 

The poor labourer turned round and 
looked at the little boy — perhaps he did not 
see in the darkness how poor he was, or how 
hungry and weary he looked, for he only 
said — 

" God bless thee, lad, I was going to get 
some supper for my poor boy, who's dying 
at home, and I don't know what I'd have 
done if I had lost the coin, 'tis all I have." 
. Surely that blessing spoken by the father 
of the dying lad was carried by Carlo's 
Guardian Angel to the Father of the father- 
less, Who noted that temptation so bravely 
resisted, and wrote it against the image boy's 
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name in the Book of Life, and sweet bene- 
dictions from Our Father in Heaven lighted 
upon poor friendless Carlo on that No- 
vember night. 

He wandered on after that, more tired 
and weary at each step he took, but still 
there was a strange happiness at his heart, 
and as he sat upon a door-step, and his eyes 
closed, and his head rested against the cold 
stone, he murmured in the soft, delicious, 
language of his bright Italian land — 

" Lead us not into temptation, but deliver 
us from evil." 

And a sweet smile was on his face, for 
somehow Carlo knew he had resisted the 
sin which he had been tempted to commit, 
knew that a power and a strength not his 
own had kept him from the committal of 
theft, and something whispered to him, 
some strange, far away voice seemed to tell 
him that the loving care which had watched 
over him for so long would deliver him for 
ever from all evil, and take him at last to 
that land, brighter, fairer even than his own 
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loved Italy, where his mother was waiting 
for him. 

" Hollo ! what's here r 

In the dawn of the November day a man 
passed along one of the quiet streets of the 
great city on his way to his work, and as he 
did so, he came to the door-step where the 
image boy was lying, and paused as he saw 
the little figure huddled up there, and the 
tray with his wares on it lying at his feet. 

" Hollo ! what's here," he repeated, " who 
are you, my fine lad ?" 

And the rough but kind-hearted fellow 
bent tenderly over the sleeping boy, and 
raised his head from its cold pillo\^. 

Carlo opened his eyes, and then the man 
recognized him. 

'* Be you the chap as picked up my 
shilling last night .?" 

Carlo nodded his head in token of assent, 
he was somewhat too sleepy yet to put his 
small vocabulary of English words together, 
and the man continued — 

" How comes it that you're a lying here, 
why didn't you get a night's lodging .?" 
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And then the image boy rubbed his eyes 
and sat up, and by word and gesture suc- 
ceeded in making his new friend understand 
that he had no money, not a halfpenny in 
all the wide world. 

The labourer looked with infinite com- 
passion into tlie poor little thin face, and he 
thought of his boy dying and lonely at 
home, lying there all day waiting and 
watching until father should come home 
from work, only occasionally cheered by 
the visit of some neighbour, who would look 
in to see how Billy was getting on. 

" You haven't ne'er a halfpenny in all the 
world, and yet you runned after me with 
that shilling last night, how was that, my 
lad .?" 

And again with some difficulty Carlo 
made the honest labourer understand that 
the money was not his, and that God would 
have been angry with him if he had taken it. 

The rough labourer brushed the sleeve of 
his smock across his face, and his voice 
trembled as he said — 

O 
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" Come along with me, and show your 
images to my Billy, as is dying. 

And Carlo got up as briskly as he could, 
and followed John Watson to his home. 

It was a poor place enough, but it was 
scrupulously neat and clean, and Billy, who 
lay upon the bed, was a bright-haired, blue- 
eyed English boy, and he looked at the 
little Italian lovingly, and asked him to stay 
with him all that day, for he was so lonely 
when father was at work. 

And so Carlo stayed — that day and for 
many days to come he sat by Billy's bed 
side, and told him of his own beautiful 
country, and of that country, more beautiful 
even than Italy, that land so bright and 
pttre whither his mother had gone, whither 
he was going too — whither all would go 
who said their prayers to the great good 
God, and asked not to be led into temp- 
tation, but to be delivered from evil. 

And Billy, who had never been taught 
these things, listened to the words which all 
sounded so new and strange, but yet so full 
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of hope — for if that land where he was so 
soon going was so bright and beautiful, 
surely it did not matter if his limbs ached 
a little, and if his cough sometimes was 
very bad — it would not last very long, and 
Carlo said that God's own people would 
dwell in that other land for ever and for 
ever. 

And a crucifix which the Italian boy had 
amongst his stores was always hanging 
before Billy now — he liked to look at it, it 
made the pain so easy to bear, because 
Jesus had borne it all; and at his head Carlo 
hung a guardian angel, with pure white 
wings, and he told Billy how those Heavenly 
beings preserve God's little ones from all 
evil. 

And so it was that in those dark winter 
days a light that had never been there 
before shone into poor dying Billy's life. 
And when the father looked at his boy's 
face, and saw the expression of peace that 
was written there, he thanked God for the 
blessing that had come to him on that night 
when the image boy had been saved from 
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temptation, and so had come to be a 
blessing to his poor home. 

" Billy, you must see the padre, it was 
the padre taught my mother how to die, ' 
taught her how to go away and be delivered 
from all evil, for that's what it is to die, 
Billy, never to be tempted away more, but 
to be safe with God for ever and for ever." 

And Carlo went up to a priest one day 
in the street, and asked him to come and 
see Billy ; and from the lips of God's own 
minister Billy learned how to repent of all 
the sins of his young life, how to trust in 
the Precious Blood of Jesus, how to die at 
last that death which indeed is to be de- 
livered from evil, and to be safe with the 
blessed spirits of every age until the judg- 
ment day, when we shall no longer need 
to pray, either for ourselves or for others, 
for we shall have attained to the perfect 
consummation of bliss, and the ceaseless 
prayers of the Church Militant on earth, 
and the Church at rest in Paradise, shall 
be changed into the everlasting, never- 
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ending praise of the Church Triumphant 
in Heaven. 

One bright spring day, with his eyes fixed 
upon the crucifix, Billy died — his hands 
were clasped upon his breast, and the last 
words he ever spoke were — " Deliver us 
from evil." 

And then his Guardian Angel wrapped 
his soft white wings around him, and took 
him where no power of ill could ever touch 
him, where he could pray for his father and 
for Carlo — 

" Lead them not into temptation, but 
deliver them from evil. Amen." 

Carlo still lives with John Watson, and 
the lonely man loves the little image boy 
only second to the memory of his Billy. 

" Carlo, lad, I think he's very near us, 
praying for us always, don't you V 

And Carlo's brown eyes would sparkle 
as he answered — 

" Yes, he and mother waiting for us in 
the bright land where there are no more 
temptations, where we shall some day be 
delivered from all evil." 



THINE IS THE KINGDOM, 

THE POWER AND THE GLORY, 
FOR EVER AND EVER. AMEN. 



Chapter ix. 

NEVER ALONE. 



And He leads His children on, 
To the place where He has gone. 

" Hollo ! youngster, where are you going 
in such a hurry } you Ve been up to mischief 
of some kind or other, I reckon, or you 
wouldn^t be so anxious to be off ; come, be 
quiet, can't you t I ain't going to hurt 
you." 

And the speaker, a good-natured police- 
man, smiled cheerily as he relaxed his 
somewhat firm hold of the poor, ragged 
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little urchin who had stumbled and fallen 
at his feet in the snow, as he was in the act 
of effecting a precipitate retreat from the 
odorous regions of a cook-shop. 

The poor little feHow stood there 
trembling and quaking, and holding some- 
thing very tight in the folds of his dirty 
smock. 

" Oh, sir ! if you please, forgive me this 
time, and don't take me to prison, TU never 
do it no more ; but she's sick, sir, oh ! so 
sick, and so hungry, and it's the first time I 
ever stole, but 'tis Christmas-time, and 
everyone has got plenty to eat and drink, 
and poor Meg's starving, and I've not took 
a halfpenny all day." 

" What are ypu trying to hide there } 
come, lad, none of your nonsense, what is 

it r 

** Oh ! please, sir, a baked tater for Meg's 
supper," and out came a brown thing so 
jammed and flattened that it retained none 
of' its original rotundity, and might have 
been anything but the tempting " tater " for 
which poor Tim had committed the sin of 
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stealing ; and God's command to His 
children is, " Thou shalt not steal." 

The policeman had little ones of his own 
at home, and he had lost a boy not many 
months before, the one who had been his 
especial darling, because all through his 
little life he had been sick and ailing, and 
needed so much care, and something in 
Tim's brown eyes went straight to the man's 
heart, and the thought of his own Harry, 
who had gone to the Angels, made him 
kind and merciful now on Christmas Eve. 

" Here, youngster, take this sixpence, and 
go and buy something at yonder shop for 
the sick girl, and pay for that 'ere tater you 
took, and go your way, and ^on't steal no 
more, or 'twill be worse for you." 

And with a grateful look into the kind, 
honest face which gazed upon him with a 
strange pity, Tim ran off and invested in 
three pork pies and half-a-dozen steaming 
"taters" at the before-mentioned cook-shop. 

" I only wants five," he said, putting one 
back when the Six were handed to him, 
" I had one afore, I took it," and the shop- 
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woman, too busy to heed the boy's words, 
pushed him somewhat sharply out of the 
way, and he wandered off again into the 
cold and the snow, and the keen east wind, 
on to the miserable home where Meg lay 
dying on that Christmas Eve. 

Such a home as it was, I don't suppose 
any of- you children who read this little 
story, sitting by the fireside in your warm, 
cheerful homes, can imagine what that room 
was like in which those orphan children 
lived, and over which God's Angels watched 
as lovingly, carefully, and tenderly as they 
do over the rich, and great, and noble of the 
land ; aye, perhaps more lovingly and 
tenderly, for He Who is the Lord of all the 
Angels had no place on earth where to lay 
His Sacred Head, was born as on Christmas 
Day, in a lowly manger, became a child, 
taking upon Him the form of a child, and 
with that form all a child's woes, and tears, 
and griefs, to be the pattern, and help, and 
comfort of all children for evermore. 

Come with me into that wretched place 
for a few minutes on that cold, snowy night. 
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when already the notes of the Angels* hymn 
were sounding sweetly from afar. Come 
up the old rickety, tumble-down staircase, 
four flights up, and don't mind the dark- 
ness, and the dreariness, afld the dirt just 
once in a way ; you will go to your own 
bright homes more humble and grateful, 
more thankful for the real, true Christmas 
joy, if you will look upon the sorrows of 
those who like you have been made God*s 
own children, for whom as for you the 
Holy Child was born, to live a suffering life 
— to die a death of agony. 

It is a very tiny room in which our friends 
live, even if you are very small people you 
must stoop a little as you enter it, for the 
roof slopes down upon your head, and it is 
a hard matter to stand upright. There is 
not a bit of furniture there, only an old 
three-legged stool, and on it is placed a 
farthing rushlight in a black bottle, and it is 
flickering about strangely, now throwing its 
dim light upon the pale, thin, wan face of 
the girl who lies upon a heap of straw in 
the corner, and whose racking cough and 
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heavy laboured breathing echoes painfully- 
through the room. The keen east wind 
finds its way through the window, and 
blows upon the poor child as she lies there, 
but it may be that that same keen biting 
wind found its way into the dreary manger 
more than eighteen hundred years ago, and 
for His dear sake Who bore it then, Chris- 
tian children, aye, and Christian men and 
women too, must bear the chill winds of 
sorrow, and trouble, and adversity now, 
especially at Christmas-time, for on that 
glad day the lesson of patience comes to us 
— the lesson which began in the stable, and 
ended only on the Cross. 

" Oh, Meg, dear Meg, I've brought you 
home such a supper," and Tim's arm was 
round his sister's neck, and his brown, dirty 
face was pressed lovingly against hers. 

She tried to smile, tried to greet him 
lovingly, as she had always done all through 
those long months which had passed since 
their mother died, and left those two 
children to fight the battle of life alone. 
Very soon after that it was that Meg caught 
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that bad cold which never would go away, 
which grew worse and worse as winter 
came on, and which now at Christmas-tide 
seemed likely to end the child's life, to take 
her away from all the darkness into the 
bright light for which she pined. 

" Oh ! Tim, dear, I thought you was never 
coming, I wanted you so bad, dear, once I 
thought I should never see you no more, I 
thought the Angel had come to take me 
home, dear.'* 

The poor fellow bowed his head upon his 
hands, and sobbed as though his little heart 
would break. 

" Not yet, oh! not yet, Meg, bide a little 
bit longer with me, don't go and leave me 
all alone at Christmas-time." 

" Tim, dear, 'twas that no one should 
ever be alone that Jesus came from Heaven 
to earth. The priest has been here to-day, 
lad, when you was out, and he's told me all 
about it, told me when we was baptized 
Jesus came to us, and He never leaves us, 
if we will only love Him and thank Him 
with all our hearts, because He left His 
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Father's bright Home to make a Home for 
us, where there'll be no more sorrow, nor 
sickness, nor pain, Tim, for 'twas for that 
He was born in the manger, and now is in 
Heaven, in His Kingdom, gone to prepare a 
place for us, for ever and ever." 

And still Tim cried, " Oh ! Meg, I know 
it all, but bide a little longer, don't go now 
at merry Christmas-tide." 

She tried to soothe him into submission, 
to tell him that it would not be for very 
^ong, and then he would come to where 
mother was, to where, through the mercy of 
Jesus, she hoped she was going. 

He told her how wicked he had been 
that night, how he had stolen that ** tater " 
for her sake, and how good the policeman 
had been to him. 

And as he spoke a shade of sorrow was 
on the girl's face, for sin looked very dark 
to her then, very deep down in the valley, 
as she was nearing the mountain-top from 
whence all mists and clouds are so clearly 
seen. 

" Tim, you'll tell the priest, dear, you'll 
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go to him when I'm gone ; go to church, 
dear, for it*s there you'll find Jesus ; He*s 
everywhere, Tim, in the world, but you get 
nearer Him there, nearer to the Altar and 
the Cross. Oh ! Tim, dear, promise you'll 
do as I wish, and then I can go in peace." 

And Tim promised, and the night closed 
in, and still those two talked on, and the 
candle burnt low in the black bottle, and 
the wind whistled pitilessly into the poor 
room, but surely the Angel of Peace was 
there, spreading his soft white wings around 
those lonely little ones of the Good Shep- 
herd's fold. At last, through the silence 
and stillness, there came a sweet glad sound, 
even the music of the chimes from the old 
church tower, and above it clear and distinct 
in the street below the voices of the carol 
singers echoed through the wintry air, 
telling that marvellous tale, so old and yet 
ever new, those tidings of great joy which 
come to our hearts with such strange power 
of comfort, bidding us rejoice evermore, for 
" He is born that cannot alter, of the 
Virgin Mary." 
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" Tim," said Meg, " Christmas has come, 
and now, dear, you tan never be alone, for 
He is with us always, will never leave us 
nor forsake us, dear ; don't fret ; the wind 
blows cold, Tim, and it's very dark, but 
where I'm going it's all light and warm. 
I'd have stayed if I could, Tim, I don't like 
leaving you so lonesome at Christmas, but 
you won't be alone, lad, never alone, for He 
will be with you, and He the Holy Child, 
born in the manger, is a better Friend to 
you than I could ever have been, Tim. I've 
loved you very much, dear, you don't know 
how much, or how hard it is to leave you, 
at least it was hard, but 'tain't now, for I 
leave you to Him, the Friend of all little 
children." 

** Earthly friends will change and falter, 

Earthly hearts will vary, 
He is bom that cannot alter, 

Ofthe Virgin Mary." 

'* Say the prayer, say the * Our Father,' 
Tim." 

And poor Tim's faltering voice said the 
only prayer he knew, the only pattern 
prayer, and when he came to the words 
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" For Thine is the Kingdom, the power and 
the glory, for ever and ever," Meg's lips 
moved and formed the words, " For ever 
and ever. Amen." 

Yes, Tim, for ever and ever, for Meg's 
happiness indeed is "for ever with the 
Lord." 

The sweet bells rang on, the singers sang 
their glad welcome to Christmas Day; the 
words fell upon Tim's ear with a strange 
new meaning in them ; his arm was round 
his sister's neck, he was trying to hold her 
up, that she might better catch the sound of 
the joyous strain, and he looked into the 
pale face to see" whether she heard as he 
wished her to hear. 

Lay her down gently, Tim — no need to 
hold her up, no need for thy frail arm to 
support her now. 

Another arm is round her — other voices 
sing to her, oh ! yes, she hears the glad 
Christmas song, but the notes are no notes 
of earth, but Angel voices tell of glory to 
God and good-will to sinful man. 
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And in the dreary room, when the light 
of the Christmas moon shines in, Tim sleeps 
to wake to grief and sorrow on the morn of 
the bright, glad feast, but Meg shall know 
no waking save in the Paradise of Light. 

Early in the dawn of the Nativity morn 
the lonely boy rose from his hard bed, and 
turned to look at the sweet face which for 
him had always worn a smile, even amid all 
the pain and suffering. There was a smile 
on it now, as though Angels* wings had 
brushed past it, and left a gleam of light 
there, but Tim knew that Meg was dead, 
and one long, loud, bitter cry of agony 
brought the neighbours into the room. 

They did what they could to comfort 
him, but the lad refused all their proffered 
kindness, and wrapping his poor shabby 
smock about him, he went out into the 
busy street, on to the church where she had 
told him he would specially find Jesus, Who 
had come from Heaven to earth on Christ- 
mas Day. 

He knelt there and looked at the cross 
and on the holy figure of Him Who died 

P 
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thereon, and heard the preacher tell of all 
the good that Christmas brought to man, 
of all the mercy, and all the love, — and 
when the service was over he sought the 
priest who had been so good to Meg, and 
told him that his sister had gone just as the 
bells rang in their welcome to the festival. 
And he told of his sin as he had promised 
Meg he would, and as he listened to the 
words of pardon given to him, a sinful child, 
for His sake Who once upon a time was a 
child Himself, a great peace came into poor 
Tim's lonely, aching heart. 

He went back to his home, and he knew 
Jesus was with him, and as he laid upon 
Meg's heart a little twig of holly he had 
picked up in the church porch, he thought 
of how the preacher had said that the path 
of thorns led to the bright Home where the 
Holy Child would take all children who 
patiently bore the troubles He sent them, 
and which once upon a time He bore for 
them. 

They laid Meg in her quiet grave, and 
Ti'm monrned her truly, and never forgot 
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all her loving, gentle lessons, and now he 
sings God's praises in that church where he 
found comfort on Christmas Day, and as he 
sits in his place in the chancel and gazes on 
the holy symbol, he knows that Meg's 
prayer is answered, and that God in His 
mercy has led him to the Friend Who can 
never change nor falter, to Him Who was 
born on Christmas Day to save His Own 
lost ones, and Who is with them now in His 
most holy Sacra ments> and will be with 
them " for ever and ever. Amen." 

And now to those who have read these 
little stories, in which very feebly the teach- 
ing of Our Childhood's Prayer has been set 
forth in simple language, I would say one 
word — I would ask them to remember 
Whose prayer it is they are repeating — even 
the words of our dear Lord Himself, which 
he left as a precious legacy to His Church 
for evermore. 

And when they have prayed to their 
Father in Heaven, and asked that His name 
may be hallowed, that His own Kingdom 
may be established on earth, His holy w' 
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done by us, His own baptized ones, when 
they have asked that the necessaries of their 
daily life and the Sacred Bread upon which 
their souls alone can feed may be given 
them, when they have prayed to be forgiven 
even as they forgive others, when they have 
asked that no assaults of the tempter may 
overcome them, no evil thing hurt them, or 
spoil the pure white garments of their bap- 
tism, then when they have done all this I 
would ask them with reverent voice to say 
a soft Amen, to ask for themselves, and for 
the author of these simple tales, that in all 
its richest, deepest, fullest sense the Lord's 
own prayer may be fulfilled — the blessings 
vouchsafed which in the words of Jesus we 
ask of Him Who is His Father and our 
Father. 

** So be it, Lord, let nothing bad 

Scatter our incense on the air, 
No wandering thoughts that we have had 

Arise to cloud our prayer." 
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